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WELCOME 

GEORGE G. KILLINGER, Ph,D. 

DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE O*^ CONTEMPORARY 
CORRECTIONS AND THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
SAM HOUSTON STATE COLLEGE 



I would like to begin by welcoming you to the Institute of 
Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences of Sam 
Houston State College. We feel highly honored in having been 
chosen, together with the Texas Department of Corrections, to 
host this National Symposium on pre-release, work release, and 
community-based programs. During the past two years, we have 
had a lecture series by distinguished speakers, criminologists, and 
penologists in this field, and invariably our students have said to 
these speakers, "In the next ten years and in the last decade, 
what do you think the greatest advances in the treatment of the 
offender have been?" Each speaker has said, "Community-based 
programs, pre-release and work release activities will be the thing 
of the future, and the thing that we must consider.'* So, we are 
glad to have you here so we can pet an overview of what we are 
doing in this area, and where we may go from here. As director, 
I extend to you greetings and a heai ty welcome and hope that this 
w'ill be a most profitable and pleasant experience for you. 

Now, I have a most pleasant moment, when I have the op- 
portunity to present to you the two men whose insight made 
the Institute of Contemporary Corrections possible, and through 
whose support, cooperation, and undying efforts, we have been 
able to move this Institute program into one of national eminence 
and to attract to this campus the largest undergraduate and grad- 
uate student body in the area of corrections and law enforcement 
in the entire United States. It is my privilege and honor to present 
to you our distinguished friend and benefactor, Dr. Arleigh B. 
Templeton, President of Sam Houston State College. 

ARLEIGH B. TEMPLETON, Ed.D. 

PRE&IDENT OF SAM HOUSTON STATE COLLEGE 

Thank you, Dr. Killinger. It Is a pleasure to w’elcome you to 
the Sam Houston State College campus and to Huntsville. I hope 
that this program ^ill be worthwhile for you. To have you here 




wiYi certainly help Sam Houston to move its program ahead. We 
hav*: a stated policy here, ‘if you don't like what you are getting, 
iet us know.” If you want anything, just raise your hand, or call 
Dr. Killinger. If you want money, call Dr. Heto, Director of the 
Tesas Department of Corrections. Thi? would be my advice to you. 

1 came to Sam Houston exactly three years and two months 
ago. The fir.st thing I found on my desk was an edict from the 
Texas Legislature; "Le it Kesolved that Sam Houston State College. 
beca\ise of its close proximity to the Department of Corrections, 
should investigate the feasibility of adopting and implementing 
a program in Criminology.” Well, I read the thing and I thought, 
“How do you do a feasibility study on something like this?” So, 
^hey gave me a whole lot of money. They gave me ?25,000 a year, 
for two years. We cut across all ^he corners and through all the 
red tape, and got some courses approved; we also uied basic 
Sociology courses, and others that w’ere already approved. We 
were fortunate to get Dr. Killinger to head this effort, and we 
began to recruit staff. We started the program. The first two years, 
the State gave us $50,000. This past year we were cited by the 
Legislature for the excellence of the program, and they really v/ere 
benevolent. They gave us $150,000. 

It might interest you to know, those of you who do not 
already know, that it costs about $5,000,000 to start a new d(*ctoral 
program. It costs much more than $200,000 a year to run our 
undergraduate and masters program. We are trying to make this 
a practical progra.n I am devoted and dedicated to the proposition 
of developing here a program based on reality. We are interested 
in training people for all aspects of the world of correction, from 
the juvenile services all the way through to pre-release programs. 
I think that we read too much and theorize too much ; we have done 
too little about practical problems. We are very fortunate here 
to be located in the same city with the Department of Corrections, 
and more fortunate to have Dr. George Beto, Director of Texas 
Department of Corrections. He is one of the few people in the 
nation with whom a theory and practice relationship could be 
established, such as we have here at Sam Houston. 

We are interested in research projects — we are already 
undertaking them. We want to know’ what happens to the person 
who has committed a crime, who has been sentenced, and w’ho 
has served his time. We don't think that all of them go out to 
rob banka and kill people. We do not find many studies where large 
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^oups of rf;l€ased prisorers have been followed up. We want to 
know abojt the parolee. How well does he melt back into society? 
The parolee who doesn't melt back into society successfully — what 
happened to him? What caused it? We are doing studies on 
these questions. 

We have been fortunate again in tliat Dr. Beto was awarded 
the money to establish a computer center. With the two centers 
tied together, and with the Diagnostic Unit nearby, w’e feel that 
wo NviJl be ablo to research many, many things about the causes 
of crime. We hope also not only to do the research, but to come up 
with some recommendations that, can go, for example, to the 
public schools, back as far as the fourth grade where delinquent 
traits begin to show up. We want to present & program that wii? 
help correct some of the things that aie happening in this country. 

Our Institute has been successful because of Di*. Killinger, 
because of his staff, and because of the tremendous cooperation 
we have had from the Department of Corrections. Dr. Beta and 
I sit down and talk about our problem. If we hav< a problem, we 
solve it by ourselves. We don't appoint a committee, and we don’t 
foci with it. We solve the problem, and get on with the program. 
I think if we have any success hern, it will be because of this 
tremendous cooperation. 

1 sincerely hope that you will leave any suggestions you have 
for the improvement of this program. We’re not the least bit 
thin-skinned about being told that we’re doing something wrong. 
This is not our business. Neither Dr. Killinger nor J confine 
ourselves to four walls, and avoid all criticism. We get it. 
don't always eni^iy it, but we’re able to live wdth it, and we try 
to develop a constructive program. Please give us any suggestions 
you have for the improvement of our program. We want them, 
and we need them. 

Again u is a pleasure to have, you in deep ea.5t Texas, the 
moj,t beautiful part of Texas. This is the fall season. We don’t have 
the beautiful maple leaves of V^ermonl, or the beautiful Woods of 
Colorado. But we do have our own native East Texas. We think 
it's pretty, and we hope that you do too. I call this the ’’poverty- 
pocket" of Texas, especially the college end of it. Dr. Beto is 
mere fortunate. He’E a better provider for his institution. I call 
it being a better ’’lobbyist’', but he calls it being "a better provider 
for his institution.” It would have been belter to have had this 
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Conference D^'er in the more affluent .section of our community. R’lt 
you are welcome to the ‘'poverty imit.’' We hope that your stay will 
be haimv, and let us know if we can do anything for you. 

GEORGE G. KILLIXGER, Ph.D. 



Em sure you can see why it is easy to rim a pr ogram such as 
we have at Sam Houston with backing of a president Uke Dr. 
Templeton. As he says, his door is ahvay.s open, and we can alwa.ys 
go talk with him, and we don’t have to go through cornmittees 
and wait a long time fo^ an aiis\v'cr. 

Every state has a dir ector of corrcclions. But we are uniquely 
fortunate having not only a great prison administrator in Texas, 
but we have a man who understands the dynamics of delinquent 
behavior, who recognizes the importance of professional training 
for his staff, and who has made available to this Institute of our.^, 
through every possible facility and financial sujiport, every possible 
opportunity for our students to apply academic training* in a prac- 
tical correctional setting. He has backed us on every turn and 
h.is served as our advisor and consullant in every stej> of this 
program aiid in our curriculum pl.^mninp^. Without his experience, 
training and keen advice, plus hi.s constant cooperation, our program 
would bo shallow. 

It is with great pleasure that I present to you ont of An^erica's 
most admired penologists, our friend, Di\ George Beto. 

GEORGE J. BEIO, Ph.l). 

DIRECTOR OE TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 



Thank you, Dr. Killingcr. Don't let Dr. Templeton throw 
that smoke screen on this money. I stand in holy awe of him 
o^’er at the legislature when it comes to lobbying. Usually, after 
the last gavel has been sounded, Corrections, the step-child among 
agencies, sweeps up the crumbs that have fallen from higher 
education's table. Don't listen to him. I still don't know why they 
gave us a computer. Somebody goofed over there. Normally they 
aren't that generous with us. 

I welcome you here on behalf of the Texas Department of 
Corrections, and I want to pay tribute particularly to the men 



who are responsible for the practical planning of this conference: 
Dr. Killinger, Mr. Weisenhorn, Mr. W. Dee Kutach, from our staffs 
Assistant Director for Treatment, Warden Sanders from the Pre- 
Release Unit, and Mr. Clark, his associate. Any professional bene- 
fits you receive, as well as the enjoyment of the social aspect of 
this Conference, arc largely clue to the work of these men. I think 
they have done an outstanding job in planning. 

Dr. Templeton referred to the cooperative program between 
Sam Houston and the Department of Corrections. I think this is 
one of the finest marriages I have ever witnessed. I’m always 
agreeably surpihsed in my own mind when I reflect on the progress 
we have niade. Having worked for twenty some years in educa- 
tional institutions and institutions of higher learning, I know how 
slow change occurs. T don’t believe there is anybody more conserv- 
ative than the administration and staf^ of an educational institu- 
tion. We originally envisioned a progi-am of professional training 
and pre-service training for the Department of Corrections, as 
well as research. In a period of three short years, with a minimum 
expenditure of money, all of those objectives, to a degree, have 
been reached. I suspect the greater benefit — I know, the greater 
benefit — as the result of this program has accrued to the 
Department cf Corrections than has accrued to Sam Houston. V/e 
have been the real benefactors. It is a tribute to the work of Dr. 
Kiliirger, with the cooperation of Dr. Templeton, the support of 
the legislature, and the willingness of our people to cooperate that 
we have achieved the success that we’ve had. 

It is rt pleasure to be here this morning. Thank you. 

GKORGE G. KILLIXGEK, Ph.D. 



At this time there are just a few persons that I \vou1d like to 
recognize and thank for all the hard work they have done in bring- 
ing us this program. If you have not yet met him, 1 would like to 
ask Warden T. C. Sanders, from the Pre-Release Center of the 
Texas Department of Coriections at Richmond, Texas, to stami up. 
We speak about the "hostess with the mostest", but by the end of 
the week, youTe going to feel that Mr. Sanders is the ^‘host with 
the most". He has planned all of our evening entertainment for us. 
Also, Mr. Dee Kutach, the Associate Director for Treatment of the 
Texas Dep>artment of Corrections. Mr. Kutach has handled all of 
the housing, so you had a place to sleep night. Doji Weisenhorn. 
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my associate is at the back of 'he i nr m. Many of you h«a\e talked 
to Don on the phone. He has '.vorkt cl cl il' gently throughout this 
^vhole thing. 

I would like to recognise Mr. Leo .Tenklns of the Pre-Ilelease 
Center at Canon City, Colorado. Would he please stand. Mr. Jenkms 
came all the way to Huntsville for a j lanning meeting, and he has 
been with us throughout all tic..* it t g .un development, and we 
thank him for coming back again. An "Id friend of nunc, Warden 
J. E. Baker, of New l^lexico, formerly of the Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. I used to say that Warden Baker was the father 
of pre release, and I still have a manual that he wrote on pre- 
release years ago while he was the associate warden at the 
Le wishing Pejiitenliary in Pennsylvania. Mr. Baker has been with 
vs in this entire program planning and has been most lielpful. Dr. 
John Twomey of Southern Illinois University was not able to be 
here, but helped in arranging this program by long distance, and 
fortunately he has sent to us a former student of mine and a 
friend, Dr. Gcorg^e Camp, who is now the associate warden at the 
new penitentiary at IMarioj], Illinois. George just got his j^h.D. from 
Yale and wrote a very interesting dissertation en bank robbery. 
It ivill soon be in publicatioji as a book. I would also like to recog- 
nize Mr. William E. Flannigan, of the Health, Eduaation, and Wel- 
fare Department in Washington. Mr. Flannigan is going to be our 
resource consultant and has flown down from Washington and i.s 
well informed in the whole area of correct ions and iniTcctional 
research. 

I ivould like lo mention Mr, Wint Hughes, the supervisor of 
pre-release from the programming section for the state of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Hughes at the last minute was not able to come. He has 
worked closely with all of us in this program and we regret that 
he will not be here. 

Before we go further, I would like to have this opportunity 
to present to you briefly my extremely able faculty here at the 
Institute, We have, I feel, one of the strongest faculties of our 
type anywhere in the country. ^V’hile some of them are not able 
to be here this morning because they do teach, I w’ould like for the 
persons who are available to please stand after I hai’e told you 
something of the areas which they cover. 

Mr. J. D. McLeod is an associate professor, who covers the 
area of minority groups and race relations, and he doubles in 



(jra53 in many of our geiierai areas. 

Dr. Beverly Bradbury, one of our newer members, is a 
specialist mi ps.vchoi>athy, ami bas studied the psychopath exten- 
sively. She also leaches our courses in the area of tcsjng in 
corrections, d>Mianiics of delinquent behavior, imderstrauUng human 
behavior. This general area I also cover sin.ee we are Ixdh psy- 
chologists. 

]\tr. Phil JJorris i.s in the area of .social welfare administration 
and introduction to .social welfare. We are attempting to upgrade 
ihc undergraduate offerings in Social Services. Jlr. Jlorris also 
leaches princ iples of sociology and basic course.s in .social problems. 

Next, I would like to introduce to you Dr. Charles Friel, our 
research director. Dr. Friel came to us .from Cornell Medical School 
and Tlie Catholic Uiiiver.sity of America and recently ha.s completed 
a contract with NASA in Houston in research. He has many 
research projects going for us at this monient. I might .say 
that Dr. FrieJ has an unusual job in that, as you may not know, 
we nave teittcrs in Houston and Dallas and Dr. Friel at the 
moment is attempting tc- teach advanced Social Statistics to a 
Dallas class of 42 mastcr.s candielates. My hat is off to any-mc 
who can tcacl. i class of 42 students in statistics — thabs a real 
job. But he’s at least helping them to the .stage 'ivhere they will 
be wrilirg master's theses, all of which we hope will be pah- 
lishablo matcrud. 

Mr. Robert Van Burkleo is in the area of cultural anthro- 
pology, as well as principles of sociology, and social problems. 

Mr. Lowell May rant is in the area of criminology, .social 
problems, and industrial sociology. 

iSJ Cohn Wodarski i.s a psychiatric social worker and M.^AV 
He teaches in the area of social case work and interviewing tcch- 
nique.«5. He i.s a new and \c’'v able addition to our faculty. 

Here we concentrate on three major areas of the c<" octional 
continuum — Jaw enforcemerit, institutional corrections and crim- 
inology, and probation and parole, We also prepare students for 
carcer.3 in the juvenile court and for court .services, At this time 
I woula like to introduce to you Professor Ralph Anderson ht 
charge of Police Scicmcc and Administration. Professor Anderson 
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comes to us from the New York City Police Department where 
he was iji charge of communications. He was also a Colonel in 
the U. S. Air Force, in charge of intelligence and security. He 
teaches in the area of public and private security, crimiuah’slics, 
and ot^erates our crime laborator>’. 

This morning Fm sorry to say ihat Professor Harry C'akhvell 
is not here. ItH . Caldwc!!, wiio teaches for us on a half time l)asis, 
heads the Community Kelations Section of the Houston Police 
Dei)artinent, and tho Police Academy in Iloustom He teaches 
police administracion ajul police problems and practicc.s, teaching 
both at tl 1 Houston cemter and on campus hero. Mr. Caldwell 
is a \’er>^ able instructor and a great addition to oin^ faculty. 

Mr. Don Weiseiihorn you’ve met earlier. Mr. Wei.senhorn is in 
the area of criminoloiry and juvenile delinquciicy, and he also .serves 
as my assistaiit. He does a let of Hason throughout the .state and 
participates in many conferences and seminars. 

Last but not least. I v/oulcl like to proseiil to you tho legal 
member of our facult}’, Dj*. Hazel Bowman Kerper, who ha.s a degree 
in criminology as well as in law, ^Irs. Kevper has an extensive back- 
ground: .she also lias great strength in research. She teaches the 
legal aspects of law enforcement, legal aspects of corrections, and 
also does a great deal of work in group dynamics, 

1 teach in the general arce of probation and parole, dynamics 
of delinquent beha\’ior, and correctional administration. 

In order to meet the demands from Dr. Templeton and Dr. 
Beto's employees, we have school on this campus every night from 
seven o’clock till ten in addition to oui day offerings. We also have 
classes in Houston, Dallas, and Beaumont. At this time %vc have 
1603 students at the undergraduate level. We have 137 candidates 
for the master’s degree. So, with that background, I would like 
to move into our program. 



HALFWAY HOUSE PROGRAMS — 

A NATIONAL OVERVIEW 

-V:' ; O. J, KELLER, Jr. 

DIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF YOUTH SERVICES 
STATE OF FLORIDA — TALLAHASSEE 



People are surprised when I talk about Halfway Houses- for 
juveniles. They i^enerally think that kids can return to homes, sad 
as they are. Another reason you don't think c" halfway houses for 
juveniles particularly is that a lot of people don’t like workinj? Avith 
adolescents. If ycu've ever read Freidenburg’s book The \ nishing 
Adolescents, yo’, know there are a lot of people who just c on’t like 
teenagers. When you couple '"teenage" with “delinquency", you’ve 
got kind of an “onery” character on your hands. A lot of people 
just don't want to meddle vvitli a teenage delinquent child. They’re 
tough business. I think tlioy’re harder to handle in many cases 
than the adult convicts who at least, no matter what the^’ aie 
thinking inside, arc more inclined to go along with the program. 
And finally, I think one reason people nia>’ have stayed away from 
the halfway houses for jin’euiles is that you think of a halfway 
house as being a short term experience. But unless you really do 
some planning, it turns out to be a long tern experience. You take 
a fourteen or fifteen year old boy, and you put him in a halfway 
liouse, what are you going to do with him at the end of six months? 
You can’t move him into military service. Lois of times you caiTt 
find a foster home for someone that ago. What starts out to be a 
short term business — well, the child may be there a couple of 
years. 

Where are most halfway houses located? The ones that Fve 
seen, most of them are located in the metropolitan area.s. Some 
halfway hoinses for probationers are located in scmi-rural areas. 
These are the houses I’A'e seen in New York and New Jersey for 
kids who are at the probation level. They are loca" d in semi-rural 
areas for a deliberate reason. They want to control the kids* as- 
sociniions so that they can build a group culture within the halfway 
house. There is a lot of contact with the free community. Hut at 
the same time, by having the halfway house let’^ ..ty, maybe a mile 
or two outsitle of a sma^ they do cont**ol the contacts that 

the child has with outside people. But mo.'^t of the halfway in iscs 
I've seen, certainly tliosc for parolec.s, arc located in tran.'^ilional 

er|c " 
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neighborhon<'> ' metropolitan areas. 

Wh.^ do you locate them in trarisitioiial areas? After all, those 
are all the decaying areas. Tf you visit, let’s say, St. Leonard’s 
House — which is not a halfway house for kids, but it sure is in 
a decaying area — it'.s a hell of a .section of Chicago. It’s really 
a slum area. There are some pretty good reasons for putting a 
half^^'^ly house in a transitional area. One is that you doTi't get any 
public reaction. I mean these neighborhoods are so geneu lly shr^ok 
up that if you locate a halfway house for convicts in one of ti cse 
deteriorated sections, nobody complains. They just accept it. 
Another good reason for having a halfway house in the inner-city 
is that the convicts who are in the halfway house come from the 
metropolitan areas. They come from the inner-city. So docs this 
make sense? Instead of putting this person off in tlis country 
someplace, put him back in the city, and try to help him work with 
his problems in the city. 

Another good reason for having the halfway house in the inner- 
city area is because it’s closer to schools, and work, and the com- 
miinity resources involved, and on the main transportation lines. 
I think another good reason, too^ is that if you have had a man in 
a halfway house, and the program has benefitted him, ami he 
leaves the halfw'ay house, and isn’t making it after two or three 
months on the outside back with his family, the halfway house i.s 
still close enough that he can get back to it. He can come back for a 
little moral support or reassurance from the staff, or mnyl^e fi'om 
other residents. Also, if the halfway house is in the transitional 
area, you can get the families involved, ami you can’t do that if 
it’s way out in the country. 

Finally, a reason that a friend of mine in Boston came up with 
which I think is a pretty good one. is that if you have the halfway 
house in an inner-city area, it’s not as easy for the community to 
duck responsibility. It’s right there. If you put the place out in the 
country, to some extent it might be "out of sight, out of mind.” If 
you have it in the city, you can see that the Kiwanis Club or the 
Exchange Club, cr the Comm unity Chest people come over for 
lunch and say to them, “See what we ar-^ doing. !Mect the residents. 
Don’t he learful.” 

Very often, of course, the.^e halfway bouses are old mansions. 
What a break for a real-e.«5tate guy. Here he is in a transitional 
area, and he has a place like St. Leonard’s IIou:e on his hands. 
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whith was one of thuse i,naiu1 old houses in Chicago years ago. ICs 
a great big white elephant as far as people are concerned. It’s a 
great big old house, perfect though for a halfway house, and many 
of them are of this description. You think of Robert Brace’s house 
in Newark, that’s an old mansion; St. Leonards house, that’s an 
old mansion; Shaw House, the Shaw resitlence in Washington, D.C., 
it’s an old mansion ; etc. 

One of the inte'eating halfway houses, though that’s not an 
old mansion, is what the New York Division for Youth has for 
teenagers. They have apartment complexes, \vhich intrigue me. 
They ha\*e put six to seven delinquent kids in middle class apart- 
ment buildings. The kids told me about it. They said the people, 
the neighbors, didn't like it too much. When they first moved in, 
when they knew' that these little were in the building, 

peo]de were rcallv giviiig the creeps to these kids. These kids i?i 
this one place tliat I went to, an apartment in the Bronx', they 
said the way they overcanje it ^va.s when they would be standing 
in the hallway, you know, next to these frozen people who were 
aiso gettii^g into the elevators, the kids would be the ones who 
would say “good morning.” They just made the older people 
break down. The kids wore actually conducting themselves okay, 
and they broke down some of that opposition. 

How^ about the YMCA locations? Tliere’s a lot of pros and 
cons on whether you should put the half nay house in a YMCA. 
Well here are .‘5ome of the reasons for using a YMCA. Fir.st of 
all, it’.s not a separate facility. People say, “Look, why do you 
have to take the^o guys and isolate tliem in a sepaiate building?” 
So people say, “AVhy don't you put them in the YMCA the 
existing facility, where they can fit right in with other people?” 
Okay, that’s a pretty good reason. Be part of the free world, in 
other words. Also — this is a very good reason — you don’t have 
any capital expense. You want to get that halfway house going, 
make your d rl with the guy at the YMCA and say, “Look, 
give us so many rooms. We want to move some men in.” Speaking 
of rooms, by the way, most cf the people that I’ve talkea to 
that have holfway houses in the YMCA say, ' Don’t scatter your 
people throughout the Y. You may think that you’re making 
tViv^se men anonymous, but you’re not. leople still know they’re 
there. You’ll have belter control of them if you have a block 
of rooms.” Jerry Collins may not agree with me and he’s going 
to speak to yo^’ — he’s with the Federal system. He used to be 
in ch«arge of the pre-release center in ![ansas City, Missouri. 
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They have their guys scattered throughout the YMCA in Kansas 
City. But some of the other places Tve been to, they’ve tried it, 
and they don’t like it. They would rather have them in a block 
of rooms. 

Another reason for using the YMCA is you have a wonderful 
recreation program there. You ha\^ a swimming pool, you have 
dances, you have card parties, and so on. You don’t have any 
food problems, you have a cafeteria there. You don’t have to 
woiry about cleaning up the dishes. You don’t have any house- 
keeping ])robIems. I remember talking to one man who was strong 
for using the YMCA. He said, “Look, why should a guy go out 
and work all day, aixl then come back to a place and have to 
cle.Mi up the ‘john’? Why should he have to clean up the darn 
bathroom, you know, when he comes home from work?” We 
can avoi.i houseclcaning chore.s by moving into the YMCA. 

Here’s the arguments against the YMCA. Here’s the other 
side of the coin. They are often in the dstpr'iorated skid-row 
sections — your downtown Y’s. You take the Wabash YMCA 
in Chicago. Boy, it’s right down there on South State Street 
and South Wabash, in a slum area with all the bars and girlie 
shows. 

One of the reasons it’s a little bit risky, particularly if 
you are working with younger men at the YMCA, is that the 
YMCAs are often the homo hangout.s, which is too bad. But 
you do have homosexuals who are living in there, ami it isn’t 
that our kids are all angels, but a lot of these young men arc 
hustlers, or have hustled now and then. You do bj*ing them 
into contact with men who stay forever in YMCAs and homosex- 
uality, unfortunately, is often a problem with rc.sidential YMCAs. 

VV^e have also often been told that the staff of the Y.MCAs 
are either overly sympathetic with the residents feeling sorry for 
them, or they are overly critical. That’s the one Tve heard 
most of the time. Anytime anything goes wrong in the YMCA, 
it’s those darn guys in the halfway house that did it. 

And finally, the fact that the YRtCA does have everything 
can make your men overly-dependent. If you have a Y’MCA 
hotel that has dances right thm, and a library, and a swimming 
pool, and a restaurant, these guys, if they are fearful about 
getting into the community, they hardly have to leave the 
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building. 

Let’s talk a little bit about public relations. !f you put your 
halfway house in a transitional neighborhood, you won't have 
many problems. It isn't because the lower income people in that 
transitional neighborhood like you better* it's just that they're 
disorganized. They can’t really get that old middle class “go- 
go-go” stuff. If you want to put your halfway house in a middle 
class area, look out — the middle class will be after you, 
generally speaking. I mean, you know, there will ,3e a doctor 
on the block or a lawyer on the block, who will say, “This is 
terrible. We’ve got a contagious disease coming in here. We’ve 
got to get together. Let’s sign the petition. Let’s go to the 
city fathers. Let's get an attorney.” And so on. The interesting 
thing to me though, is that where halfway houses are willing 
to fight it out, they generally win. 

Take the Watkinson Hou e for instance. Watkinson House 
is a halfway house for cons in Hartford, Connecticut. What they 
did was to buy the residence first of all. Then before the 
announcement was made to the public, they attempted to sort 
of sell the neighbors. They went to the people who liveu in 
the block, and there were 50 families that they tried to call on. 
They called on half of them. They said, “Look, here’s what 
we're trying to do. Work with us. These guys aren’t going to 
ruin the property. It’s going to be ail right.” 

The neighbors did band together. They weren’t peisuaded. 
They were fearful. They signed a petition, they went down town. 
They just raised cain about it. They demonstrated with banners, 
and placards around City Hall. They had a heck of a lime. The 
lower court decided against Watkinson House. But Watkin.son 
House took the issue to the Supreme Court of Connecticut. The 
Supreme Court of Connecticut said, “You can open. We under- 
stand the fears of the neighbors, but there is no cangible 
evidence that there’s going to be any harm done by these 
people. Until there is, the place can function.” And it i*, function- 
ing to this day. 

You'll be interested to know, by the way, that Crofton 
House in San Diego, which has a big research team, or at least 
has a research team connected with it, did some research on 
what happens in the neighborhood. The questions were: “Does 
crime go up where halfway houses are located?’’ Another ques- 
tion was, “Do property values go down?” The answer, and they 
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really checked it ouc carefully, in both instances is, “no”. There 
is no increase in crime in the halfway house vicinity. There is 
no decline in property values. 

Here are some of tlie other places that have had problems 
where the neighbors have tried to knock them out and yet the 
halfway house won. Silverlake, which is a halfway house ■^or 
teenagers in Los Angeles, in a middle class neighborhood. People 
complained. People went to the city council. The city '"ouncil 
supported the ha'fwa}' house, and said “It car stay.” 

In Richmond, California, there is a non-residential center 
called GUiDP. It’s run by Contra Costa County Probation De- 
partment. It’s a non-residential tenter. This means that the girls 
W'ho come to this halfway house show up about eig'ht o'clock 
in the morning. They're in a school program or work program 
all day long, and they go home to their own folks late in the 
evening. Some of these non-residential centers (we’ll mention 
them in a minute) are a pretty good idea. But the neighbors 
tried to knock them out. Again, the city council said, “No. It’s 
okay, they can stay.’’ 

Topeka, Kansas was another place. First of all, they tried 
to do it the right way. The chief probation officer went around 
and contacted first one gi ^un of potential neighbors, and said. 
“Look, these are basically dependent boys.” The neighbors weren’t 
buying it, and said, “Inu, stay out.” He went to three different 
locations, and the third time he figmred he had it. lie just bought 
the house for $20,000.00. He said, “Now, see what you can do.” 
So they took it to the city council; they (the neighbors) tried 
to throw it out. The city council decided in favor of the Topeka, 
Kansas halfway house. Furthermore, it said, “You can put a 
halfway house anywhere, in any neighborhood in Topeka.” 

Ivorchester, Massachusetts, has a halfway house for women 
coming out of the Framingham Reformatory for Women, and 
the neighbors were up in arms, you know, terrible, going to 
ruin everything. ” le board of directors of the halfway house fought 
back. Sonic people say, “Don’t get in a public fight. You’ll get hurt. 
Play it cool. Don’t get in the papers. Don’t get on radio. Don’t get 
on television.” The people in Dorchester, ^Massachusetts didn’t play 
it that way. They did get on television. They got in touch with 
the newspaper pi?oplc and said, “Come take pictures.” They or- 
ganized a bus trip for the neighbors. They said, “Do you want to 
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meet the people ^vho are going to come to this place? Come on out 
there, get in the bus. We'll visit out at Framingham. We’ll meet 
some of the people." Their opposition fell to pieces. The same thing 
has happened to halfway houses for narcotics addicts. They have 
tried to kick them out of California a number of times, down at 
Long Be«ach. Thc}^ are still there. Now it is true that Synanon was 
forced out of a place in Westport, Connecticut, but it wasn’t because 
it was a halfway house. It was because that kind of building was 
against the zoniiig regulations for that particular area. 

Pros and cons on iidvanced notice: Yo;* may have seen that 
little booklet they piP out for the Conference on Corrections in 
Stockikoim a couple of years ago. It was called 7"RESI)!S. Their rec- 
ommendation is to advise tne people that you are coming. But don’: 
do it loo long in advance, you will get the old opposition orgcnizcd 
against you and make it difficult. So, give them the infemnaLion 
but not loo much ahead of time. 

Tm pretty strong for an advisory committee. I think that if 
you are going to l ave a halfway house, it is a good idea .<3 have 
some of your important people in the community on your advisory 
committee. Let me give you an example; The Ei’jiie Davis Youth 
Home, is a halfway house for kids under the jurisdiction of tlje 
Division For Youth, Sju'acuse, New York. The^' have about thirty 
bo>s. They lla^■e an advisory committee. After they had been in 
business for several moiiths in Syracuse, New York, one of tlieir 
l>oys was exploring an abandoned building with a teenage girl. 
Just a couple of teenagers, who.n: I do not think w'ere doing any- 
thing wremg, except they were in a building that they were not 
supposed to be in, ixnd they w'cre tramping around inside it. A 
tragic accident hap >encd. There was an old skylight inside this 
building, \vhich had been painted over, and the girl, thinking she 
was stepping on solid footing, .stepped right tlr.'ough the glass and 
fell to her death, about four stories down. There was no adverse 
community reaction. As for the reason that there wasn’t was be- 
cause the .dvisoi’y committee was cut in on what had happened 
The> were aware of the circumstances, and there were people in 
the community who knew what buttons to jmsh. It wa.s not that 
they wtM'e covering anything, but it was that they knew the truth 
of the matter. 

I wish to mention a little about the non-resident ial centers. I 
mentioned the guidance center in Richmond, California, which 
is a non-residential center. Some of these places mak? sense 
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particularly fur the yoimg people. There <^re a lot who live at home 
but they must report at 7:00 ov 8:00 o'clock in the morning, and 
then they are there all day for a program of one type or another. 

What are the arguments for non-residential centers? Well, 
for one thing, there is low cost, it is levss expensive. If you do not 
have to have a pl.ace that has sleeping quarters, if you do not have 
kitchen facilities, then you do nc^ have to have as much staff, and 
it is not going to cost you as much. 

Another very good reason, I think for the non-residential 
center, (this has come out iji research,) i.s that you have some 
people who if you put them la a halfway house, cannot take the 
pressure, particularly some of these group homes that I ha\e seen, 
the one^ where they have deliberately bmlt up a group culture in 
the ceiitor. But you take a newcomer, and you deliberately throw 
him into a halfway hou.se where tliey have an established group 
culture, by that I mean where the kids in the halfway house are 
actually going along v 1th the staff, whore you do not havi that old 
split bet'veen the staff r one hand and the kids on f u other, or 
the inmates on the othe . V”ou actually have the staff and the resi- 
dents of the halfway house sold on the same basic values. If you 
turn a delinquent into a residential situation like that, sometimes 
he cannot take the pressui’es. He wiW rim. F'ew run from non- 
residential centers. If a person car, go home at night, he can, so- 
to-speak, escape the pressure. 

Here are the arguments for the residential center. If you arc 
atteini)ting' to have a halfway house for probationers, and you are 
attempting” to change value ayvstems, and you want to build up this 
group culture, the feeling of common concern, and each ])crson 
helping one another, (It is sort of like an alcoholics anonyn\ous), 
you can build your group culture iruich quicker ami much more 
strongly if .vou have a re.sidentfal center because you are controHir,g 
the association of your residents. 

How good are halfway houses? There has been very little 
careful research on it. For one thing, the halfway houses that are 
irivate don't g^ene rally ha\e the money. They i/ccd every penny 
they can get just to make the halfway house function. So halfway 
housc.s do not really know how well they are doing ii most cases. 
Much of the research (by this I mean careful research) that has 
been done, has been done on halfway houses for youthful offenders 
cat the probation level wlio are using guided group interaction. For 



instance, one has been researched twice. It was researched several 
years ago and has been researched very earful ly recently by Rut- 
gers University. The guided group interaction in San Francisco is 
being carefully researched. The South fields program in Kentucky 
which is guided group Interaction is also being studied. 

Ha If wav hou'jcs are not an answer for everybody unless they 
face unpleasant facts. In many halfway houses there are high in- 
prograni failure rates. That moans that people are sent to the 
halfway house.=^ and they do not make it. They don’t complete the 
program. They either get sejit back to the institution because 
they are considered not suitable for the program, or they run away. 
Southfield’s, for instance — which is a halfway hoiise for youthful 
probationers (these are young people about seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen years of age) — in the first four years of their operation 
they had a 48 percent failure rate in their program. Forty-eight 
percent of their young people who came in did not finish. Sil- 
verlake in L o s Angeles — the one referrtv? to before — it 
has a 5u percent failure rate. The seven Michigan halfway 
houses, under the department of Social Welfare in Michigan, John 
Miller who is the head of that program, admitted that their 
halfway houses fo'’ youthful parolees have a program failure rate 
of 45 percent 

The Pre-Release Guidance Centers of tne Federal Government 
have also researched their failure rate. 

The pre-release centers have a pretty good grip over people 
because the guy who is in a pre-release center knows that he is 
not on parole yet. He knows that if he were not in that pre-release 
center in Chicago, or Houston, or Oakland, California, or New 
Yorit, he would be in prison. But even then, the in-program 
failure rate for the Federal system has been between 20 and 30 
percent. 

The parolee, on the other hand may have a very different 
view point. Hi.s idea is "leave me alone, man. I have done my 
time. I don’t want to bo in this. The only reason I am in your 
lousy halfway house in the first place is because I have no place 
else to go. I have no friends, no family, but all I want is a job, a 
place to sleep, and do i\rt try to involve me in treatment because 
I am not interested.” You run into that in a lot of parolee half- 
way houses. 
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On measuring the effectiveness of a program, do you count the 
in-program failiiies? If they have somebody who comes into a 
halfway house and he gets sent back to prison, do they count him 
as a failure when they are deciding whether the program is 
successful or not? The answ^^r generally, is that they do not. ihey 
only count the people who complete the program. 

It ^s tough to do careful research regarding halfway houses. 
Here are some of the reasons: Particularly at the probation level, 
you try to make a deal with the judge. You say, ''Now judge, 
we are trying to research this program to see how good it is. 
We need your cooperation." They had a swell judge out in 
Provo, Utah, who was very interested in that halfway house 
they used to have. The one called Pine Hills. They said, “Now 
judge, here we are going to give you a couple of en^’clopes and 
you take these kids who fit this basic description, and you just 
put them in here and we are going to have random assignments. 
If this boy goes into the industrial school, then that boy goes to 
Pine Hills. And the other boy goes on probation. Will you do that 
judge?" The judge could not do it. He go1 that young r>ei\son 
in front of him in court and talked to the boy and said, "‘That 
boy is go.ag to Pine Hills." And that just blew it. 

Well, take for instance at the McLaren Center which is in 
Oregon. Amos Reed and his group in Oregon reported that they 
were supposed to have random assignments cither to a regular 
p^arolj progi'ani or to the McLaren Vocational Center. The people 
at the institution who have been working with that bov said, 
'‘Wait a minute, we don't go for this random assignment business. 
We have plans for this boy. WeVe been working with him here 
at the institution. We don’t want this kid to be randomly assigned. 
You want to negate all of our work for the last few months." So 
random assignment has often been pretty tough in a halfway 
house 

Then, what have they done when they can’t get random 
assignment? What they tried to do was to match a kid according 
to var.ablos. That’s what Dr. Stevenson did at Rutgers. In other 
word.s, they try to figure what variables are important; age, 
social economic background, IQ, delinquent history, etc. JV-t 
of the researchers have been honest enough to admit, that gen- 
erally, despite the fact hat they try to match everyone uf' 
according to these variables, the best boys still go on v^robation, 
and the worst still go to the reformatory. So that’s not very 



s a t i s f a c 1 0 r y s 0 m e t i m es . 

Finally, one thiny^ of interest is that, when you have a 
research ijro^'ani, you often find out that the research program 
interferes with operations. Sturt to measure a program as it is 
in Croftun House in San Diego. Then here^s the researchers with an 
office in the next adjoining building. As time passes the people 
running Crofton House say. “How are we doiiig?” And the re- 
searchers say, “We can’t toll yoin“ 

“Wduit do ymi mean, you cjiii't tell us? Are we helping i>co[)le?” 

“We’re oi)Jective, we’re standing back, we’re dispassionaie. 
we re going to observe your progiam.” 

Well, w’hat happened wa.'^ that the people got very unfriendly 
towards one another. The o]:ierations staff was made uneasy 
about this due to the fact that they were being observed. Their 
argument was, “If weVe doing' something wroiig, tell us.” Am] the 
research team will say, “W’e can’t do that, becau.se then, we 
change things. We don't want to ch[\nge things, wo want to tell 
you six months from now whether you are doing it right or not.*’ 
What they finally did, interesting enough in the Crofton houses, 
they gave up. The research ])oople went ahead and told the 
operations people when they should make some changes. This way 
they’d have a better program. lUit some people would say, “Look 
what this has done to research.’* 

I think one of the pioblem.s in researching the halfway 
hoinse.s in the Ujntcd States is that recidivism has been the 
prime measure. In otlioi' words, the thing theyhe always interested 
in knowing is when a person gets out on parole, after he le.aves 
the halfway house, doe.*^ he fail later in the conuminitv? And then 
they judge halfway houses on whether they have a high failure 
rate in the commnnitw I think it is too bad, and I would say this 
generally for the corrections field If ytd ha\e a good program 
at the halfway house, or in the reformatory, and you think you 
have helped an inmate, utuI then you release that inmate i nd 
there is no continuity of treatment, you simply drop him. You say, 
“Put your blinders on, go straight and narrow, be a good person 
froi here on, follovN' the middle class value .sy.stem, be like us, it’s 
going to be okay.’' And you ^end him right back to the slums of 
Chicago rr New York. If your parole program is like most, you 
don’t really have very clo.se supervision. How can people realty 
believe that the program, let’s say at six months or four rr mtb:. 
or ten months at a halfway house is going to be so terrific. 
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particularly for a young person who has to return to his original 
home area, and forever walk the straigrit line? No wonder they fail. 
I think that until you have continuity of treatment, you're really 
not going to have proper assessment of some of these programs' 
effectiveness. 

Let’s consider if recidivism Is the measure, how good are 
these halfway houses? The pre-release guidance centers of the 
federal government, (and I'm going to stay off those mainly 
because Jerry Collins is going to talk to you about those), through 
1965 research studies by the Bureau of Prisons show that those 
who completed the program and went out into the community 
had a 30 percent failure rate, which was just like the institution 
releasee. It wasn’t any better than the people who were coming 
out of the institutions. I referred to Crofton House in San Diego. 
Did their people do any better than those coming out of the 
Institutions? The people living at Crofton House in San Diego, 
w’ere all misdemeanant people. They either went to jail, or an 
honor camp, or to Crofton House. Crofton House discovered that 
their people didn't do any better than the honor camp people. 

East Los Angeles halfw’ay house for narcotic addicts has 
folded. I don’t think it was a very good program. If you've ever 
read Gilbert Geis’s research report on that, it doesn’t look like 
a very good program. It looks like all they did was to transform 
the correctional institution to the community. It sounded like s 
prcUy authoritarian program. But at any rate, these resident’s 
didn’t do any better than the control group. 

What about the New Jersey study? Well, the New Jersey 
study measured 1200 young men, and I’m referring to people 
about the ages ef 17, 13, 19, and 20, who were assigned either 
to the 3 residential center.? for probationers in New Jersey, or 
to the 9 residential centers, (one called Essexficld), or to the 
•■eformalory, or to probation. WTiat did they find out? After 
completing the program, those placed in the halfway houses 
and in the residential centers had a 41 percent failure rate. For 
Essexf'eld, the non-residential center, there was a 48 percent 
failure rate, and of course the one that came up looking like 
Stinky Davis was the reformatory. They had a 63 percent failure 
rate. 



What are some of the apparent conclusions from all this 
stuff. Well, probation looks pretty good. For instance, in the 
New Jersey study, they had only a 16 percent failure rate. But 
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then you need an asterisk; and then you need to look at the 
bottom of the page, because Dr. Stevenson admits that the end 
progrram failure rate for probation, in other words where the 
probation officer says, "I can't work with this kid, get rid of 
him," was the highest of all of them. They had the highest 
failure rate of people who were still in programming. Those who 
completed probation and then were furloughed in the community 
they had the lowest failure rate. 

Probatioii also looked good with respect to Southfield and 
Provo. There were also experimental and control groups until 
the contro’ groups were probationers. But again, the researchers 
had missed. The probationers were generally the better candidates. 

Halfway hou^^es are not the answer for everybody, that’s 
for sure. The Bureau of Prisons found out, interestingly enough, 
in their first research, that some of the people who ought to 
do well — >ou knov:, generally when you start a halfw^ay house 
you take quote, “your best bets", because you doivt want any 
adverse community action — you take the guys you think are 
going to do best in the community. The Bureau of Prisons dis* 
covered that a lot of the guys who should have don<. well, failed, 

Silverlake, the halfway iiouse in Los Angeles, came up v’ith 
an interesting finding, which was that the people whj often fail 
in halfway houses 'vere not the most criminal; and they were 
not the most delinquent. Silverlake discovered that the people 
who w^eren’t making it at Silverlake were the unpopular ones. 
This was the kid that the other kids didn't like. “Like man, 
get away from me, you smell." The people who did well at 
Silverlake were the people who were confirmed delinquents. 
They were popular and they did fine in the halfway ho\ise. 

I don’t think halfway houses should be thought of as a 
panacea. They shouldn’t replace good probation or good parole 
work. 1 think that halfway houses can well be used for probation 
failures, and according to the New Jersey research, it looks as 
though halfway houses are excellent, particularly for hard core 
delinquents, or hard core offenders. Don’t forget that non- 
residential centers may be your best bet, in some cases, rather 
than a residential center. 

What are some of the arguments in behalf of the halfway 
houses? One of them is, why should a halfway house be expected 
to have a low failure rate? If you’re just going to put the very 
best people in halfway houses so that >ou have a low failure 
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rate, why have halfway houses? What’s the point? If it is only 
for the best risks, who needs it? What they're doing now in 
the federal system is using a base expectancy table, which I 
think is an interesting thing. What they’ve done is this; they 
have attempted to give offenders ratings based upon certain 
variables of base expectancy scores. And they did discover this, 

(w’hich was an argument in favor of the halfway house), for a 

man v^ho w’ould have a 62 percent failure rate according to 
the ba&G expectancy scores; they only failed 42 percent. So they 
said, “Considering the men we're working with, this was ^^etty 
good, wasn’t it?” I would agree that I was. 

Some of the other arguments for halfway houses avc as 
follows; If a man is in the community and is working, he is 
not a drag on society. He may be supporting his family. It may 
be possible to help keep a family together if a n;an is in the 
community where he has access to his relatives. 

Finally, and this point from Glaser (which 1 think is a 

good one); you have guys who fail; and you have a high 

in-program failure rate. Actually, this may be a break for the 
community because you have a closer supervision of a man in 
a halfway house than you would ever have on regular progranr^ 
of probation or parole. If the staff in the halfway house realizes 
that this man isn’t going to make it; then you should send him 
back. It doesn’t mean that the halfway house program is no good; 
It may mean that the community itself has benefitted. 




0. S. Keller, Jr., left, Director Florida Divisio?i of Child Training 
Schools, TaUahassee, Florida, and George J, Beto, Ph.D., Director, 
Ta ns Department of Corrections, 



THE EVOLVING PROGRAM OF A PRIVATELY OPERATED 
HALFWAY HOUSF 

REVEREND ROBERT P, TAYLOR 

DIRECTOR OF ST. LEONARD’S HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



Saint Leonard's House is a Center for vork in corrections 
sponsored by the Episcopal Diocese of Chicago. The portion of 
our work with which we are moat widely identified is that 
which offers the services of a halfway house to ex-offenders. 
This service was our original work, out of which the rest developed 
and it is still b<-sic to our W'ork. However, the halfway house is 
by no means the full extent of the acti/ity of Saint Lecnard's 
House as t. community treatment center for offenders. We are 
now Itoking beyond ihSr mode of treatment into other areas 
among th^ unmet needs rf ex-offenders. 

The halfway house in corrections can be defined as a residen- 
ial facility used as a means of intervention in the life of the ex- 
p: isoner as he makes his transition from the prison to the free 
community. The resident program of Saint Leonard’s House, ou'^ 
halfway houce, has focused for the past six years on the problems 
of the ex-penitentiary inmate leaving the penitentiary on parole. 
We house 21 men at a time arid \ j dining facilities serving two 
meals a day (breakfast and dir family style. Ninety percent 
of otir men are i.nder super a ; only i5 percent are serv- 
ing time for their first felony. jke is a w’ holly voluntary matter 

and application is made trip ly by mail by the inmate. The 
average length of stay of a resident is 60 dayu, though looking at 
our outcome data, we ttJ that the optimum length of stay is 
between 60 and 00 days, 

The resident of a halfway house is making the transition 
fiv>in the status of inmate to the status of citizen. Jn the former 
status he enjoyed an almost totally dependent relationship with 
the in.svilution and bore very little responsibility for either his 
behavior or his survival. As a citizen he will be required to 
exercise a considerable degree of independence and will be held 
lesponsible for both. This transition covers a wide range of 
problems and the attainment, step-by-step, of a series or system 
of both shoTv-term and long-term goals. At Saint Lr^onard’a House 
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our methods include both individual and group counseling. We 
attempt to make use of the therapeutic processes generated by 
the interaction of staff and guests participating in a single 
community. There is, generally speaking, less freedom of move- 
ment in the early days of residence than in later days. There is 
some group elf-determination in that some decisions regarding 
policy and procedure are n.ade by the residents during a weekly 
house mee ting and empha.sis is placed in cou nseling on the 
deci.s ion -making process. The goals recommended for the ter- 
minatirn of a course of residence are steady employment, evidence 
of financial responsibility and the ability to manage one's life, 
the resolution of crises and the beginning of constructive social 
relationships. 

Saint Leonard's house was one of the four agencies visited 
by a team from the U. S. Bureau of Prisons in 1961. It was out 
of the w'ork of that team that the Pre-release Guidance Center 
program of the Bureau of Prisons developed. Since that time 
the halfway heuse principle has b^en adapted into the correctional 
programs of a number of public and private agencies. Indeed 
there seems to be a genuine halfway house movement and vve 
at Saint Leonard’s House have been grateful for the opportunity 
to partic'paxe in it. At the same lime we feel that there are 
some interestirg hazards encountered at the brink of success. 
The private halfway house comes into being out of the need to 
compensate for the deficiencies of the system. If it conceives 
its role in terms of providing this service permanently those 
deficiencies will also remain permanent. We feel that some agencies 
have programmed themselves for failure and they are participating 
actively in the programming of a syntem of mediocrity. 

In the spring of 1967, the Illinois legislature appropriated 
funds to the Department of Public Safety, which administers the 
State's correctional facilities, to establish both work release and 
halfway house programs under its jurisdiction. The plans are 
for a pilot project halfway house to be established in Chicago 
and in r.ome downstate city. As that project gets underway. 
Saint Leonard's House wdll be modifying its approach in ad- 
ministering this kind of service. We are anxious not to duplicate 
any slate service. Moreover, we see our role r.s being less in 
the form of direct service than in terms of developing innovative 
program v/hich might have application and use by public agencies. 
Our long range objectives are to attempt to institute changes in 
the systems In vvhich offenders and ex-offenders live. We use 
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direct service as the concrete entry point for instituting this 
sort of change. 

Let me give an example from our recent experience at Saint 
Leonard's Hour, 1965 we established a method of working 
with femaie ex-orfenders as non-residents. Our clients were, for 
the most part, parolees from Dwight Women^s Reformatory. In 
the absence of an approved parole plan, a ix>om was found in the 
vicinity of Saint Leonard's House. The client took her meals 
with us. She made use of the employment and counseling ser- 
vices of thj House in making her transition to the free community. 
Within tw^o years following the establishment of this distinct 
service offered the agency, two kinds of changes were being 
observed. The first occurred inside the institutional structure. 
Prior to 1965 there was little release planning done with the 
Inmate who was leaving the institution. When we began our 
project our staff man was deluged with requests and was re- 
garded as the only person competent to manage this kind of 
counseling situation. In time he was able to orient the other 
chaplains, the institutional personnel and the parole division to 
a pattern of procedures that would use the resources available. 

A similar phenomenon was observed at Saint Leoi ard's House. 
At the beginning of the project our work with women was re- 
garded as a distinct and separate unit within the agency. In 
time, however, the staff of that project was able to train the 
rest of us to handle the peculiar problems of the female offender 
as distinct from problems experienced by male offenders. At the 
beginning of 1968, this project will be terminated. The ser- 
vices of Saint Leonard's House will be, by that time, available 
both to men and women who have served time. It w'as important 
that the project helped sixty women a year for three years. It 
was more important that the experience which the project gave 
us inslitated changes both at Saint Leonard’s House and within 
the system. In the long run, that project will have reached more 
people than if it had been conceived purely along the lines of 
continuing service. In similar fashion then, w^e find ourselves in 
a position of having to deal with the fact that our halfw^ay liouse 
service has achieved its purpose. The halfway house principle is 
now being incorporated into the correctional system upon which 
we focused. This fact gives us some anxiety, but more imporU ntly, 
it gives us freedom to move along into new areas and to attempt 
to develop new roles for ourselves. There aie several areas in 
which we are already committed. 
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The first is a specialized problem with which we have had 
considerable experience. Narcotics addiction is one of the more 
vexing problems that correctional programs must deal r ‘th. In 
our experience of running an agency serving ex-offenders, we 
have found that 25 percent of our men and 76 percent of our 
women were also ex-addicts. Chicago has been for many years 
barren of any service specifically designed to assist the narcotics 
user. There has been a complete absence of medical services 
available to the addict in Chicago outside of those in a correctional 
institution. Saint Leonard's House has been funded by a grant 
from the Office of Economic Opport^mity to develop a compre- 
hensive narcotics rehabilitation project in the west side reigh- 
bovhood in which we are located. The project will offer direct 
services, (social, medical, legal, psychotherapeutic, and vocational), 
to addicts and their families. The course of treatment for the 
drug addict in addition to traditional forms of direct service will 
involve orientation, detoxification from physical dependence in a 
hospital setting, assistance in reentering the community through 
a halfway house, intensive group therapy beginning with that 
re-entry stage, ar.d intensive vocational rehabilitation including 
remedial education and training where indicated. Group therapy 
will be the core activity and will be conducted by trained ex- 
addict therapists who have been recruited from Day top Village 
and Synanon Foundation. Drug therapy will be attempted with 
a small group of clients mos' probably using the methadone 
maintenance procedure developed by Drs. Dole and Nyswander 
in New York. An important factor in the project will be the 
training of indigenous ex-addict group therapists and one of the 
expected by-products by the end of the first year, will be the 
launching of a residential therapeutic community similar to Pay- 
top Village away from Saint Leonard's House. This project is 
already underway, and as indicated, will make use of our halfway 
house facilHies in addition to a good deal of our non-residential 
space. 

The other projects which will make use of our resident 
facility are yet in process of development. Both of them are 
matters of serious discussion among the staff. Both v.dll begin 
to be developed during the coming year. Neither will be fully 
formed for another two years. Ono of these is really a reversal 
of the normal use of the halfway house facility. Normally a 
halfway house assists men flowing out from the in.‘\litution into 
the conimunity. Their purpose is to offset the effects of institu- 
tionalism. The reverse use w'ould involve the development of a 
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fToup living 6itup,tion, not for parolees or dischargees, but for 
probationers. The purpose of such a program would not be to 
offset the effects of institutionalism, but to attempt to prevent 
those effects by offering an alternative to the institution at the 
time of sentencing. The methodi and procedures would be roughly 
the same although the character of the residential community 
would be quite different. Our experience, for example, is that the 
principle bond among our men is not the common experience of 
a criminal career but the common experience of having served 
time. It is for this reason that probationers referred at present 
to our resident program never seem quite to fit in. We do feel 
however, that the haltway in house as distinct from the halfw’ay 
out house idea, has merit. We are already in conversation with 
several judges who are quite excited about such a project. Their 
excitement arises out of their frustration in having to sentence 
a “natural" for probation to a peiiitentiary sentence because of 
a total lack of resources in the community from which to draw. 

The other project under consideration by our staff that will 
utilize the residents involves the training of ex^offenders in new 
careers in human service. This is an activity \vith which we 
already have some experience. Ex-off end er.s have been employed 
at Saint Leonard’s House at every level. We are convinced that 
the penitentiaries contain pools of human resources that no one 
is at preserd utilizing. In the cybernetic age in which we live, 
jobs in production are declining in luimber, jobs in human service 
are increasing. Alcoholics Anonymous, Synanon, and Daytop Vil- 
lage and other self-help programs have demonstrated the rehabili- 
tative effect up02i the worker who attempts to help an individual 
who experiences problems that he (the worker) has overcome. 
There is a^ equally important effect upon the client in that the 
worker who has 'been the route” offers a role model w'ith whom 
the client can identify. And there is an effect on clinical processes 
in that many barriers to communication normally experienced by 
professionals ni dealing with their clients are swept away. A mem- 
ber of our staff recently commented that what Saint Leonard s 
House needed was several »''lhon dollars to be used simply to 
employ ex-offenders in some responsible position. “This,” he said, 
“would be the most effective rehabilitation program we could 
offer.” He was perhaps over-reacting to the experience of ^/bserving 
the overnight growth in stature that was visible in the bearing 
and manner of a former client of our agency who had just been 
hired by us as a counselor. T'' e are m my problems involved in 
such a training program. Criteria £ot selection and So: progress 



of the training process leading to promotion are terribly impor- 
tant. Simply employ iiig a man without both training and super- 
vision would be worse than ro progi-am as would be simply the 
offering of a job without attempting to develop real career lines. 
This latter problem, as well as the problem of confining the train- 
ed ex-offender rehabilitation worker to correctional w^ork depends 
for its solution on changes in attitude throughout the human 
service field. We know that we can train persons holding master’s 
degrees, not only in correctional agencies, but in other agencies 
as well. We are hopeful that social service administrators will 
become aware of the potential of our men as well as of the 
critical manpower shortage in the field of social work. We can 
conceive of the time (though at present we can’t quite foresee 
it) \vhen the operation of a training institute for ex-offenders 
would be the primary activity of Saint Leonard’s House and when 
the operation of the halfway house would be secondary and would 
siniply provide a clinic facility for the training process. 

As the halfway house principle wdth which we began becomes 
completley incorporated into the public correctional systems in 
this country, it will be necessary for correctional agencies to look 
beyond them altogether. For the past two years, Saint Leonard’s 
House has been in the process of developing a non-resident pro- 
gram. It is in part an outgrowth of the informal work which the 
staff has been doing approximately 300 persons a year. Some of 
these informal clients have been former residents needing follow- 
up assistance. Some of them are strangers whom we have met 
only once. 

The goals of our non-resident program are to form the 
cachement area into which ex-offenders who are at large in the 
community can be drawn, and in which their problems can be 
surfaced and dealt with. What \re have in mind, theip is a coni- 
nuiiilty social and social service center dcsigi^ccl to serve not the 
geographical commu?jity in which we live, but the functioTuil com- 
munity composed of a!) ex-offenders in the Chicago area. Such 
a center will j^i-ovide a recreation area, meeting rooms for small 
groups, and counseling space. Our intention in this program will 
he to provide a wide range of services and activities for the ex- 
prisoner. 

The basic service involved in our non-resident program is 
counseling, both individual and group. The main activities of the 
counselor approximate those of detached workers, svorking w*ith 



street gan^s. Most participants in the center come for reasons 
other ihan direct counseling* The task of the counselor then is to 
penetrate the siib>culture of the center and to intervene, Avhen he 
is able. By his intervention he attempts to confront the individual 
with the reality of his situation and encourages him to make the 
necessary decisions to insure his welfare. While the counselor 
may often function as a broker of social services available from 
agencies outside Saint Leonard’s Housc% the center offers some 
fojnis of direct service itself. Emi)loymeiit is a pivotal problem 
in the life of the cx-of tender, not because all he needs is a job, 
but because work and wages are the necessary p.e-condiiluns 
of his adjustment to the free community. It is after these pr.^- 
conditions are satisfied that his real pi’oblems begin to cmergi,-. 
The employnier.t service is available to residents as well as non- 
residents. Wg lia\-e a full-time vocationrJ counselor wit Inn the 
narcotics project. 

Another important service is a legal aid clinic which we 
established a year ago in connection with the Church Federation, 
using twelve volunteer lawyer.^. We have had support from !;he 
Legal Aid Bureau which has provided resource staff weekly an 1 
we have uncovered a great many unmet Icgrl needs of a civil 
nature among ex-offenders. Our lawyers have serviced an average 
of five clients per week during the i>ast year. 

Perhaps the most inij)ortant .service offei*ed by the center, 
however, is n-jcrcly an opportunity for association. We seriously 
question the wisdom of the long-standing parole sanction agairist 
association. Wo feel that it stifles a basic human need arid that 
it is likely that more ci.sos of recidivism arc traceable to a lack 
of association than to its opposite Our Kon-Rcsident Program 
is still in (he process of dcvolopmcnt. We looK forwaial to the 
day wiicn there might he a writer's workshop a softball team, 
and even a stanq) collecting club for e.x-offcnd.rs who are iJi- 
terested. Han;s* Elmer Barnes commented years ago that the 
critical need of offenders and ex-offenders is probably not so 
much in terms of vocational training and development but in 
the area of the <le\ elo] uncut of the constructive use of leisure 
time. 

The private correctional agency located in the community 
offer.^ a fascinating laboi'atory for the correctional field. The 
current vogue of halfway houses and jcc-rclease programs can 
provide a tremendous impetus to I heir growth. This vogmc pre- 
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sents, at the same time, an enormous danger to their deveioimient. 
TJiey will fail the correctional field if thrv get hung up in the 
cm rying on of their service programs into the indefinite future. 
They need assistance, the guidance, the direction and stim- 
ulation of the public agencies if they are to function effectively 
through their programs as gadflies. They i.':ed to be drhen on 
toward new areas of experimentation and exploration, iii order that 
they '' in best serve the public institutions which is, in the long 
lun, their main function. 
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THE ei^ipi.oy:^ient program of a HALFWAV house 
FOR NARCOTIC ADDICTS 

KEITH TURKINTON 

SUPEUVISOK OF JOBS FOR YOUTH COUKSELORS 
VOCATfONAL GUrOANCE SERVICE 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 



111 order to accuratcl.v understand the reJatioiuship oi,' the 
vocational counselor and employers to be described herein, it will 
first be necessary to define the setting in which the Vvcrk t ^ 
place. 

In June, 1961, the staff took possession and 
the building to be known as Southn'iore House, divisio. 
cational Guidance Service of Houston, T'^xas. Southiuoi 
was the result of more than two years , jdanning an i i 

for funding for a halfway house to a^slst narcotic ; s ii. 
re-entering the community from institutions such as ti^ T' d 
Institute of Mental Health Clinical Research Centf^ 

Worth, Texas. This planning had been initiated at IV 
from the staff at the hospital hi Fort Worth to Mr. I 
Wiener, Executive Director of Vocational Guidance i 

'‘Initially, the plan consisted of \ocatioiial ('►in 
job placement, and grouj therapy services. H 
it soon became apparent that a more coniprrl 
program would need to be developed because 
erratic and complex problems characteristic of thi- l 

As a re.suU, the decision was to make the pc 
pilal program more structured, and proposed to ( 
most of the patient’s environment by requiring 1 
d ncc up to one year in a halfway house. V'k 
social casework, and recreational .services were tc ' 
vidcd. The planned j)3ogram cnvi.‘^ioncd mobilj ' 
all a’.ailable community, medical, social, and V". 

<ser vices.”' 

The original full time staff consisted of a 
worker, vocational counselor, house parents, secrol .iy 
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ccoks. Part-time personnel iiicludctl a psychiatrist to consult with 
the staff am) conduct ^n’oup therapy, recreational leader, research 
consultants, and laboratory persoiinel to run the urinalyses used 
tc determine drug abuse. With *he exception of the house parents, 
and recreational vrorkers, the compo.«;ition of the original staff 
remained stable for the first tvo and one half years of operation. 
Although there have been major changes in structure and per- 
sonnel recently, the house eontinues to function as originally 
planned. The operation is responsible to the Board of Directors 
of Vocational Guidance Service. The halfway house Board is 
responsible to the Board of Directors of Vocational Guidance 
Service. Aside from deciding policy ami ]U’ocediires, the Board is 
responsible for raising funds to match those received for opera- 
tions fi'om the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency, Department of 
HcsiUh, Education ai^d Welfare. 

“The chai'acteristics of the group of offenders described 
iK’vein is as follows. The data supplying this iiifoi*mation 
^cas gathered in a 10 month period of operations. Of fG 
persons admitted to Soulhmorc House during this period, 
df) were Anglo-Amen’cait, 2o were Latin-American, and 
]2 were Negro. The age range was 17 through 59, with 
an average age of 33. Sixly-one residents were referred 
from the hospital in Fort Worth, 14 from the Texas 
Department of Corrections, and 11 from the community 
at large. 

An analysis of the arrc.sls of this group I'eveals incar- 
cerations in roforni .schools, hospitals, jails ami prisons. 

The mm‘ibcr of jail sentences ranged from zero to ten 
with au aveiage of 2.1. Eighteen residents served 28 
terms in reform .<chool.>i with an average of 1.6 commit- 
ments. Sixty-nine residents had 129 hospitalizations for 
withdrawal from narcotic.'^, with a range of one to seven, 
ami an average of 1.9 hospitalizations. Thirty-five resi- 
dents had not been in prison; however, 51 had served 

111 prison terms. ”2 



ipaul C. Baganz, M. A. “The Hole cf the Hospital in the 
Establishment of a Halfway House/’ Rehabilitating the Narcotic 
Addiii. U.S. (Government Trlnting Office, Washingtem, D.<\. 
1966. p. 105. 
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One deviation from the original plan uas that I’tiidonis from 
areas of the court ry ctlier than Houston ^^'ere accepted almost 
from the onset of operations. Ade'ets ^’rom .such locations as 
California, Illinois, Missouri, Puerto Rico, New Mr-xico, and others 
were accepted. JMany were returned to their original homca; 
others stayed in the Houston area. 

''The socio-economic status of the residents during 
their childhood and \outh varied. The division of classes 
into three classifications, and the subdivision of the clas- 
sification into thi ee categories, is based on iMax Weber's 
operational definition of the variables wh'ch dotermiije 
social class. None of the 49 Anglo-Americans vch from 
the lower-lower class of econoniically deprived th-.r(,ilie.s. 
Three of the Latin-Americans and SO ptrant of the Negro 
families were in the loner classification. 39 pcreenl of 
the Lat in-Americans, and 60 percent of the Negioes \^ere 
reared in ''ovoken" homes.''^ 

The very nature of the project is indicalive of the fact that 
the residents have not recently been Qabjfiilbj cmploijed. They have 
been engaged in institutional \vork, but here the incentive for 
production is more likely to be avoidance of negative reinforcement 
of money or goods. Prior to iiistitutionaIi7.ation, most addicts seen 
at Southmore House not only admitted that they had not been 
legitimately employed, but bragged about the illegitimate irieans 
by vvhicli they had supported their habits prior to "getting busted." 
Actually of the 86 males mentioned above, 65 were classified as 
unskilled, 14 were semi-skilled, and 7 were skilled workers in a 
trade or profession. 

Educationally, the average resident completed the 10th grade, 
but tested out on a higher level. Staff estimates are th;h from 
65 to 75 ])ercent of the residents and non-resident clients s cn at 
the House would be capable of performing academic work on 
the college or skilled technical level if they had tne eorrc.sponding 
level of maturity nocc.ssary for such endeavors. 

A brief look at the Ibuiston labf r market jrom 19GI to the 
pi’c.vcnt is as fobon s, Th's area is loiaesented by n wide va. ivly 



^ Progless Report, VRA Grant, No, KD-3280-P-6S-C3, (Un- 
published). pp. 2-3. 

-Isamo a.s above, p. 3. 
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of diversified businesses and nianufactuving \v?tich results in a 
bala^iced economy. The Port of Houston, NASA, and service in- 
dustries all contribute p:rcatly to the fast ^rowin^ economy. In 
Juno of 1064, 31,850 wc^e unemployed which constituted 1.7 per- 
cent of the total labor force. The figures did not change appre- 
ciably throughout the summer. 

The average starting wage for unskilled workers is generally 
lower than in other parts of the country, and in many instances, 
is based on the federal minim iri.i wage laws. Unions are not yet 
generally strong in the Houston area. The picture is a little 
different with the more technical or skilled types of employment 
with salaries more akin to those in other areas of the nation. 

The actual methods used in contacting employers did not vary 
from normal placement procedures. Companies were initially con- 
tacted by telephone, and a general dc cr tion of the objectives 
and function of Southniorc House explaitjed. If they responded 
favorably to the general idea of employing someone with a record 
of this nature, an appointment was arranged to solidify’ the con- 
tract, After the project was weli under vTty, few companies 
were called without someone in particnlai* in mind to place. 

“Almost all initial employer contacts generated the 
same tv|3e.s of questions. 'Can the addict be bonded? 

How' will he affect niy other employees? Can he affect 
them? Can addiction really be cured? Will the addict be 
dangerous to have around? What kinds of crimes might 
he connnit?' 

These and man^^ more question; indicated that this was a 
problem more of an emotional nature than a rational oiie and 
that the solution was in the making rather that in research or 
scientific evaluation. For who had esfablishel precedent? Ques- 
tions that we, the staff, asked ourselves iiwluded, “Where does 
the layman get his informaticn about the addict? How is 1. 
l>oitrayed in inibiic nudia? How ran wo ai)i>roach employers to 
hire resident?? What shall our follow-np methods be?'^ 




•^Wiener, Frederick, iincl Turkington, Keith, “J>b Placement 
of Addict vS Through a Halfway House", Hchabilitation Record, 
Jan. am] Fcln, It'G?, pp. 12- 15. 
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With thebx" que.stions in mind, a philosophy bej^an to evolve 
uhich Jed to successful deielo])ment of emj)loycr relations and 
consequently, placement of addicts on jobs. 

Three steps were required. The first, as described above, 
involved me presentation of the functions of Southmore House 
to the employer. Included, wore the duties of staff members, how 
potential residents were screened, and the restrictions and free- 
doms of the residents. FlspociaJIy stressed was the control aspect 
of the prog'rain, tliat is uiinalysis for detection of drug* abuse. 

With regard to the second step, wo described the individual 
resident's background, stressing intellectual abilities, work skill, 
if any, educatioiial, and other pertinent information which the 
employer would need to know. Interestingly, the Point Incentive 
Program, employed in the Texas Department of Corrections, proved 
to act as an employer reference, when it was explained to 
employers. 

Finally, we worked out placement follo\v-up procedures with 
the employer. These included the conmnmications necessary to 
follow the progress of the re.sident on the job, and relay infor- 
mation to the employer of the jierson’s adjustment off the job. 
If a person reverted to the use of narcotics as evidenced by po.si- 
tivc urinalyses, the entployer wa.s notified immediately. !^Iany 
time.s we were able to predict trouble based oii employer reports 
even before we received notification of a po.sitive urine test from 
the laboratory. 

Eventually, wo found that the most successful a])p roach was 
to let the employer ?et his own guidelines in working \vith us, 
rather than try to impose a pdan on him. We would then kcej) in 
as cIo.se contact with him as he ^vanted, 

In all case.’Ji, the resident or client was appraised of the 
procediuTs, and acc ?ptcd employment knowing full well the cot - 
sequenccs with his employer should he revert to drug abuse. 
Iricidontally, tin re are a few cases nn record when a resident 
did become readdicted. ami retained his job, even after the un- 
ployer had be^n notified. This did not help the project much, as 
inevitably, the situation got out oi ha!id as the addiction pro- 
gressed. with the employer usually suffering a resulting loss. 
Fortnuately, this wa.s not a frequent occurrence. 
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Let U8 now take a look at the results of employer contact 
during the initial 16 months of operation. In this time, contact 
was recorded with 121 businesses, labor organizations, agencies, 
and schools. These conU.cta involved telephone conversations and 
interviews with some responsible person or persons with the 
authority to hire. Detailed information was given as described 
earlier, and the results noted. The following information gives 
the classification of companies and the results of the contacts. 



Type Organixation 
1. Industry-Manufacturer 



2. Wholesalers, Retailers, 
& Distributors 



3. Industrial & Retail Service 
(Including Trucking) 



4. Food, Restaurant, Hotels 
and Buildings 



5. (Construction & Related 



6. City, Ounly, State Agencies 
Institutions and Labor 
Organizations 



No. Ontacted Reaulta 

31 11 Accepted 

8 Hired 
8 Rejected 
4 Undecided 

33 9 Accepted 

12 Hired 

11 Rejected 
1 Undecided 

16 7 Accepted 

6 Hired 
4 Refused 

22 4 Accepted 

13 Hired 

6 Rejected 

8 2 Accepted 

6 Hired 
1 Rejected 



10 6 Accepted 

4 Rejected 



Three labor organizations were instrumental in placing resi- 
dents on four jobs. (Included in the above figures). 



To analyze the factors leading to the above figures would 
require ability more sophisticated than mine. Such characteristics 
as labor market conditions, availability of manpower, personalities 
and others would certainly have to be taken into account. Types 
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sizes, and structure of companies are all important in under- 
standing personnel piactices and policies. 

Understandably, the companies that require large numbers 
of unskilled workers and have high percentage of turn-over were 
the most readily amenable. It is probable, in such cases, that 
security measures are mi’^imal, and that they employ indiscrim- 
inately. Other companies which readily accepted the idea, have 
enjoyed previous success in hiring offenders, and were receptive 
to any added cooperation they could enlist in working with this 
type of employee. There are companies who have personnel with 
true humanistic values who want to cooperate, knowing full well 
that experiments such as this may backfire; but they are willing 
to take the chance anyway. Such was the case with more than 
one person in an executive position who took it upon himself to hire 
Southmore House residents without first clearing it with higher 
powers. In one instance, this had almost disastrous results, even 
though we had cautioned the personnel man at the risk of 
not making the job placement. 

Of course, there were employers who simply wanted to ex- 
ploit labor of any kind. It is usually not hard to single out this 
type of employer, for the simple reason that he is the first to say, 
'T gave him a job, why shoiild he expect to got paid for it too?'* 
This may be exaggerated somewhat, but not much. Reasons given 
by companies that refused are as follow's: previous unpleasant 
experience with this type personnel, too great a risk, union prob- 
lems might be created, and others. 

The placement figures reflect the positive response indicated 
in the above statistics. From August 1, 1964, through September 
1, 1965, 31 residents were placed on 71 jobs, or 2,3 jobs per 
person. From September 1, 1965, through February 1, 1967, 48 
out of 65 residents were placed on 89 jobs, or 1.8 jobs per 
person. The average starting wage for the 1965- 1967 group wa.s 
approximately $1.51 per hour. The salary range was from 97 
per hour to $3.33 per hour. 

All the ty;>oa of jobs represented are too numerous to men- 
tion, but included were wcldeFs helper, bus boy, stationary en- 
gineer, bartender, cooi., ilraftsmati trainee, television repairman, 
ard helpers of ail kinds. 

In .‘summing up our experiences pertaining to contacting 
employer.^ for placement of offenders, tlie following points can 
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be seen. Most impoztant, for our purposes, is having the em- 
ployer uniilerstand that although this is a rehabilitation program, 
the individuals we represent have abilities that can be assets. 
We emphasize that most Southmore House residents did not 
previously resort to crime unless they had habits to support ; and 
that v.’e are geared to detect drug abuse almost from the onset. 

There are many factors which influence the success or failure 
of the individual in the total rehabilitation program. There is 
no question that employment plays a key role. The most important 
single factor, that we have found in developing our successful 
employment program for the offender, is the relationship developed 
between the staff and the employer. This relationship can only 
be established by an honest representation of the client and the 
program, developing with the employer an on-going plan fer the 
client, and consistently following through on that plan. 
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This session is directed to\\ard an analysis of key correctional 
issues within the context of correctional history. It will be our pur- 
pose to briefly review that history and to suggest that various 
phases exemplify different assumptions about the nature of the 
correctional mission. These assiimptions significantly shape cor- 
rectional strategies, perceived manpower needs, and styles of be- 
havior. They also shape various notions about appropriate pre- 
release programs. 

Glaser has suggested that modern correctional history can be 
roughly divided into three areas. The first is the age of reform, 
w'hich covered most of the 19th century. It reflected the belief of 
rationalists and bore a heavily religious stamp. Building on the 
work of Freud and others, the age of rehabilitation followed. This 
generally covered the first half of the twentieth century. Finally, 
Glaser identifies the age of reintegration, the presently merging 
mode, which makes society, as well as the individual, the focus of 
intervention. He emphasizes that each of the eras overlap the other 
and we find the influence of all today. 

The relevance of this historical description to the contempo- 
rary scene is best seen when we focus on th^ behavior which each 
ira tended to support. For it is these behaviors which continue to 
operate and pow’erfully influence corrections, A way of conceptual- 
izing these behaviors is to specify some of the important assump- 
tions underlying the eras sketched by Glaser, The work of Jay Hall 
is quite useful for this purpose. He has classified various belief sys- 
tems about the way that change in human behavior is induced. 

Three of these systems are relevant to the discussion. The first 
13 labeled change via compliance. This system argues that people 
change only when what is required of them is clearly spelled out 
and consistent enforcement of those norms is insured. Further, when 
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people are required to adopt new behaviors they will eventually 
learn congruent attitudes. Th?“se assumptions about change require 
power on the part of the changer and the ability to maintain con- 
stant surveillance. 

A second category is client-centered change. Here the assump- 
tion is that persons are motivated by growth needs and will gravi- 
tate toward the social values of the '‘mature’" person once they are 
free to do so. Authority is antithetical to such a free choice. Trust 
and appreciation are the keys to this strategy/ 

A third is change via credibility. The need for compliance and 
personal goal expression are integrated ; change must “make sense’" 
to the person who is the target of intervention. The task is to 
identify those behaviors which make for rewarding living, which 
means in the context of F X'ial rule.®. A change agent is an expert 
mediator between the per,^ n and his environment, Realilv testing 
is a major theme with problems being attacked in the social set- 
ting where they reside. 

The change systems o- Hall’s scheme aptly describe the domi- 
nant ideological underpnnings of three historical phases sug- 
gested by Glaser, Using these notions in combination — reform- 
compliance, rehabilitation-client centered, reintegration-credibility 
— we can construct a conceptual frame of reference, which lends 
itself to an examination of the type of contemporary correctional 
behavior which flows from each. The problem of any such typology 
is that it tends to exaggerate and suggest a consistency \vhich is 
larely found in real life. Despite this fault, it is a useful analytic 
tool. 



We will look in turn at correctional models, s*^aff ideals, parole 
board functions, due process concerns, and some of the pre-release 
concepts which are implicit in each of these historical, social- 
psychological combinations. 

I. CORRUCTIONAl, .MODELS 

A. Reform — Comp'iai -:e 

The essential aim u’ li 's correctional model is to instill "good 
habits." Inmates arc required to work diligently and in eo doing 
they are expected to ao<^’ ire behavior habits which wall carry over 
outside of the instifuti* Lee their sentence is completed. 
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Institutions are usually located far from a population center 
and depend on their own resources as much as possible. Activities, 
such as recreation or education, are secondary to the core program 
and are used primarily to relieve tedium or advance the work mis- 
sion. Exhortation is the dominant form of persuasion attempted. 
Parole staff are most often located in buildings used by police de- 
partments, which is consistent with the notion of emphasis on sur- 
veillance. 

B. Rehabilitation — Client Centered 

The idea that the criminal is a sick person underlies this mo- 
del, The ideal prison shifts from a place in which w’ork habits are 
instilled to one which resembles a hospital. The language of the sys- 
tem diagnosis, prognosis — is borrowed from the medical pro- 
fession The emphasis is on developing insight among inmates. 
Programs which allow inmates to express themselves are highly 
valued. Persuasion is used occasionally, but the main concerns ex- 
pressed are understanding and support. 

Prisons continue to be largely self-contained units, far from 
urban i enters, where, ideally, skilled practitioners work with in- 
mates. Parole offices tend to be located in private office buildings 
and take on many of the characteristics of private counseling 
agencies. Emphasis is placed on periodic interview's in the office 
with the parolee in an attempt to resolve his personal problems. 

C. Reintegration — Credibility 

This model makes collaboration between inmates, tne com- 
munity, and change agents the correctional ideal. There is great 
concern with reducing stigmatization to the minimum degree. In- 
stitutions are used as little as possible; community treatment is the 
preferred alternative. Those institutions which are built, are lo- 
cated close to the community with a heavy emphasis on the use of 
resources such as educational opportunities in the community. 

Inmates are directly involved ij shaping their program and 
share significant decision-making with staff. Persuasion is at- 
teniptcd infrequently; the sharing of information is the main em- 
phasis. Parole officers are moved intc the neighborhoods so they 
are belter able to intervene in the community as well as the per- 
sonal life of the parolee. There is deep involvement with com- 
munity institutions such as schools, churches and employers. 
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H. STAFF IDEALS 

A. Reform — Compliance 

Firm but fair rs the motto here. The stres^s is on practical 
skill^^ such as fra*n jiip: and carpeiiti’y. By and Iarj,^e a hi^^h degree 
of education for employees is not liighly emphasized. 

Most import jmt is a dedication to the ideals of a larger society. 
The solid yeoman in many respects, best describes the type of cor- 
rectional worker sought. 

Tlie effective jiarole officer is the one who has the ability to 
c-osely relate to police agencies and check on par^dees efficiently. 
He will brook little deviation from the rules of parole. 

B. Rehnbilitati'ni — Client Centered 

The therapist bocomes the ideal fig^ure among institutifmai 
staff. Cnsto<lial and IrerUment )iersonnol are splits with the latter 
viewe<l as Hie prof e.-.s ion a 1 who has the responsibiHly for changing 
the heha' ior of inmates, (histodial ]icrsnnr.el are to maintain the 
.setting in which treatment i.s carried out. Social wen'k lieccnncs the 
education of first choice for cou i: so! ors, 

'i'lm domiiiafd itkM.dog\' among paivde officers is individual 
P ycl'Lothcraiiy. The main skill siuight is the aln'lily to develop -self- 
niulorstaiuling and acceptance I»y parolcc.s. 

('. Rcintegrati^'in -( h’cdibility 

'file team, is stres.'''cd here, d'he resources for ind\icing change 
repre.-^enlcd l>y all staff are valued. Thn.s, emphasis is placed on 
using custodial staff, as well as others, in change efforts. A com- 
iminity of .skills, including a variety of professitmal di.'-'cipline, is 
tlm ru)n rather than an hierarchical .sy.'^tem built on a si>ecific pro* 
fe.ssifuial s\‘.<tem, The li.^o of non*)^i‘ofe>sionals and Noluntcer.s is 
encomaged. 

Farole officers are nquired to intervene effictively in the com- 
nninily as well as work directly with parolees. dTc skills necdul to 
modify social .stniitures jire giv'cn a Iiigh prioril>. 

HL lUJE PROCESS CONCEUNS 
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A . H c f or fu — Com p] ia nc e 



The argument from this frame of reference is that once con- 
victed, a!i inmate loses ail rights. Paro!c or ^ny other lessening of 
penalt:, is a privilege granted by the state which can be withdrawn 
at any time at the state’s discretion. Giving legal ‘‘rights” to in- 
mates undermines the authority of staff and lessens their capa- 
•' . buluce diango. Using tlie rights g'rantcd them, inmates sinv 

, < ml energy avoiding change rather than using that energy 

ii; Jcaiuiing new habile. 

B. Rehabilitation — Client Ccnlcrod 

The state’s role is a beneficcTit one. The introduction of proce- 
dures such as the right to notice, counsel and witnesses, injects an 
adversarial tension in what should be a harmonious relationships 
between staff and inmate. The disclosure of records threatens pro- 
fessio]ial relationships and implies a distrust of staff who are gen- 
uinely intere.stcd in the welfare of their clients. Such jn'oeedures 
are seen as unneccs.^'ary legalisms which interfere witli staff 
efforts to help inmates. 

C, Keintcgr{\ticn — Credibility 

C<»nfroiitation and oi)cnnc.ss are the “sine qua non” of the stra- 
tegies implied here. I'l.e correctional sy.'^tcm is as subject to test as 
is all other reality with wliicfi the inmate must <l€al. lire sharing 
of power with iiiniates in dec isions affecting their destiny is also a 
necessary in .succes.^fnl cliaiige attcnqd.'J. Thus, due process no- 
tions are not jierceived as beii:g neces.^arily incompatible with ef- 
forts to induce cluuigc. 

IV. PAKOLU HOARD UUNCTIOXS 

A. Reform — Compliance 

Admini.^tering a program of clemency i.s the ta.sk of a parole 
l)oarcl under this system. It inclcs out equitable punishment and ex- 
tends appro]>riatc foigivene.^s to inmates wl:cn they have done suf- 
ficient time to ]M\y for their offense. Tliose who can closely represent 
the values and interests of (he community arc best suited to be 
bcani members. 

Contrition on the part of the inmate and the promise of work 
hy a reliable crnidoyer arc major deci? ion-making concerns at the 
time of parole. Revocation decisions are significantly based on 
whether the parolee has violated any of the detailed list of con- 
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ditions which govern his behavior. 

H. Rehabilitation — Client Centered 

The ideal parole board in this system is modeled closely on that 
of a clinical review board in a hospital. Stress is placed on having 
profe.s5ionals on the board who under sUnd and can undertake 
therapeutic roles and procedures. 

Case decisions are based primarily on the degree to which an 
inmate has developed insight into his problem and is ‘Svell enough” 
to return to the community. Revocation decisions often depend on 
such concerns as whether an inmate to return to an insti- 

tution for further treatment. Rules tend to be de-eniphasized. 

C. Reintegration — Credibility 

From this view, a parole board is seen as a group which pri- 
marily monitors decisions involving many other persons. It also acts 
as an appellate body from the decisions of others. The use of parole 
examiners is often encouraged. The board articulates its policies so 
that they are fully understood by as many as possible. Stress is 
placed on maintaining the parolee in the community. Revocation is 
used as a last resort. Rules are spelled out cleaidy, but are few in 
number and are developed as part of the treatment plan with the in- 
mate. 

V. PRE-RELEASK CONCEPTS 

A. Reform — Compliance 

Pre-release programs are minimal. They usually take the form 
of a reduction in custodi' to reward the inmate for his compliance. 
The belief under this system is that necessary change has already 
taken place .and what is needed is simply reinforcement of the di- 
rection of that change in the community. 

If any pro-rdca.'^c classes are conducted, they are pnnmarily 
to instruct inmates how* to behave most appropriate!;' in the com- 
munity. Parole staff are used to verify the existence of a satis- 
factory job and to convey community feelings to the paroling au- 
thority. 

R. Rehabilitation — Client Centered 

Concerns about prc« release activities are somewhat greater 
under this system, but are not central The emphasis in pre-rcleaso 
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programs is to reduce stress on the inmate and to continue to cn- 
courage his ])ersorial growth. Classes might be conducted in \shich 
inmates feelings about return home are explored. 

Considerable offen-t i.s placed on developing a positKc relation* 
shi]) with the ]>arolc cjfficer Avho is to supervise the inmate. His pre* 
release efforts in the conimuniLy arc lieavily flavored by concern 
about the incipient interpersonal relationship with the parolee. Ma- 
jor activity iii tlm case begins ^Yhen the parolee arrives in the office 
and a counseling relation.«lup is undertaken. 

C. Reii:itegration — Credibility 

In this system, activities usually placed under the rubric of 
pre-release are among the most central concerns of corrections. The 
emiihasis is to nn‘niT^i^e as much as possible the break between the 
inmate and the commuiiity and to make the community the locus 
of treatment. Tiie institution in which the inmate is confined is 
in ihe same cominunity to which he will be released. 

Opportunity for new learning in the community is sought out 
and used. I'here is a great use of community resources, such as 
academic and vocational training programs. Testing reality re- 
qnires that inmates be given increusirig opportuntles to confront 
community life. Counseling efforts arc focused on the confrontation 
and its aticndant problems. 

The parole officer is directly in^oIvcd with the inmate and 
with significant ])ersons and community forces in his life while he 
is incarcerated. He is concerned with making needed changes in the 
social stiucture which will create opportunities for the innate, such 
as legitimate career employment. The parole officer acts as an ad- 
vocate as well as a counselor ami mediator. 



CONCLUSION 



\Vg have attempted to trace out the behaviors Avhich are im- 
jdicit in three different notions about how change may be induced. 
For example, some persems act from a rehabijitation-chtnl centered 
frame of reference when concerned with .^laff issues and from a 
reintegration- credibility stance on issues of due proce.ss. Many 
people seem to lack any theory at all. Thi.^ lack inevitably means 
that their behavior invites consequences quite different than those 
they seek A clear mid erst and ing of Hie assumptions implicit in 
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variou? behavior which is aimed at incliicinir chan^^e in others is 
valuable in ^iiidintr and devdoping more effecti\'e methods. 

No cl:um has beer, made in this session as to the change strat- 
egy which seemis most likely to be successful. The re];orts of the 
President’s Commission on Lavs' Enforcement and the Admini- 
stration of Justice generally advocates a reintegration-credibility 
star.ee. The best e\ndence currently a\'ailable, and it is \’ery sketchy, 
indicates that it is the most likely .strategy to .succeed with the lar- 
gest number of inmates. Other tactics may be more appropriate 
with some others. Only continuous tcstiiig of coirectional pro- 
grams will yield more precise evidence about these issues. 
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Let me give to you, the original assumption or assumptions 
anti the original purpose of the pre-release guidance centers ^vhich 
were opened in ItlGl, during Se])tembor and October in !.os 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York. Los Angeles and Chicago were 
where the Bureau of Prisons operated pre-release centers whiL 
the center in New York City was operated on a contract basis by 
Springfield, Massachusetts College. We executed a contract with 
them to provide basic services similar to those that we wanted 
from our own pre-release guidance centers in Los Angeles and 
Chicago. The basic assumption was — that the six n’lonths im- 
mediately following rclcnse from an institution was most critical- - 
in terms of, parole success or failure. Pre -release guidance centers 
should be designed to provide for the orderly rein! rod uct ion of 
youth and juvenile offenders to the community in the sixty to 
nitiety days imnmdialel\’ preceding* their release on jjarole. This 
is very specific, in terms of linr s, sixty to ninety days, for juve- 
niles and yoLiH offenders which for the Federal Bu?*eau of Prisons 
means population. They range in age from IS to 25, and have been 
committed under two definite Federal statutes, the Federal Juve- 
nile Dcli]iquency Act ai.d the Youth Correction Act. The Youth 
Correction Act is an indeterminate sentence, six years in Ictigth, 
parole pcissible at any time after the first day, parole mandatory 
no later than four years from the date of commitment, and wUh 
no goed time credits of any kind during the length of sentence. 
The sentence nin.s unintorniidcd from the day it is started until 
the day it is finislud, with the pio^ :>ion that if the commitment 
is terminated earlier tlia.r six years from the date 
by action of the pmo!e board, tlie conviction, sentence, and corn- 
mil ment are wiped o\it. There is m remaining record available; 
.<0 there j.'i .'^upi o,-ed to be a yro.U deal motivation for the imli- 
vidunl to do well. 

The orderly reintia duclion sound.< nice, the rjucstion is how 
d'X\s one go about an onleidy reintr'>ductien of an indi\idiial to I lie 
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coniniunily. This was the mission of the twenty-odd people in- 
volved in the Federid Pre-Release Center 'Program from its in- 
ception. Tlie fact that we got anywhere at all is surprising'. We 
.started out, and most of ns were institutional men with an oc- 
casional maverick probation officer, whom we soon converted. We 
started off with the assumption that through a carefully structured 
counseling and g udance program wo were going to ]>erform some 
sort of magic witti the individuals transferred to us which would 
make it possible for them to go out on parole and do well, thus be- 
come succes.^es. Tliis carefully structured counseling and guiidance 
])rognim turned out eventually to be nothing except words. Wo were 
I’.evei able to get a carefully structured couiuscliiig and guidance 
program under way in these Center Programs. What wo did do, 
we found, was to begin to create a small institution located in the 
comm unity, developing akmg very s inula r lines to the larg-cr 
institutions i.solated from the community. Let me explain that, 
wo started on the ba?ic assumption that llie individual came to us 
from nowhere, that there had been no change, that this was still 
an untreated, unrehabililated, uiirefornied individual. Ho bad come 
from nowhere, nothing had been clone, and wo Iiad the whole job 
to do so no started witli step o):c. First of all, we had to get to 
know him, to evciluate him, and to <liagimse him. Wc had to estab- 
lish a lolatioii.^hip with him that would allow him to ease into a 
productive therapeutic relationship. ^Vhcn we got all of this done; 
then we would do some testii^g. Wo would open the door of these 
conninmily based i>re-ixlease guidance centers; and wc let him 
nut a little and as soem as he started to shake, the rubber bar.d 
snapped; and we would yank him back into the program, anal 
dose the door.s and go back to the treatment j^rocess. This is fine 
rci* about ninety days ai d then we found out that here we were 
runnir.g up against a fact of life. This man has a parole grant 
from the United States Board of Parole which sa\ s, "Today is the 
day he leaves. Today is Ihe day l;e goes on parole sui^crvision.” 
We ha\c evaluated, comi.<;cled and guided, iu a little iiistituti'ui 
and tie only thing that was in this man's mind was, “Now they 
are going to Icf me out of the joint where Pm goiijg to get to the 
streets «nga:n *’ So <aid, ‘^^’hat wehe gn»t to do is to ask the 
Board to give u.a a little more time, Wc will get the iirolmti'm 
officer o\‘cr here; he will talk to the guy; and he will establish a 
re)ationshi]5 with him. He can work with him, diagnose, coiinscl, 
guide, and evaluate him. Thi.s worked fine. The iw^bation officer 
came and established the rdatinnslup. He diagnosed, cour sided, 
and evaluated. T)) 0 ] the fellow went out on the sheets. In the 
meant in'iC wo did -omc things like, wo helped him find a job 
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that \ve picked out for hinp that ^ve hand -carried him to. \Vc 
said to the emplo.vor, Tiea.se do not be mean to tins fellow. He 
has a record; but he is a good guy ami he kiiows good guys. We 
have come this far in our evahmtiom If you look out for him 

and be good to him, he might tui'n out to be a productive worker 

for you some day." ” 

We didn't stay witli this orderly reintrodiiction busines.s more 
than the first three or four months until we beg^an to get our 
feet wet. We foimd first a terrible mistake in our assumption 
procc.ss. We as.sumed in all thi.s that the individual had to de- 
monstrate to us, as institutional guards, that he was a good 
boy and that he really deserved the privilege. We determined 
that this individual — whether he was ready, willing, able, or 
good, having earned the privilege or i^ot — needed to get his 
feet wet outside. Our purpose was not to say, *'Oka>% you've 

been good; you can go out.sidc the institution for an hour.” The 

mo]ucnt the man got to the center our purpose w’us to start 
moving him into tb.c areas of stress, frustration, competition, pro- 
ductivity, whether he vranted to go or not. These w’ere the things 
he had to do in a reality situation, lie hed tc find out whether 
I he vocational trainiipg that he had learned in the institution 
was going’ to staiid up under the scrutiny of the employer in 
tile community. He was going to have to learn whether or not 
he could pass the apinenticeshij:) oxcimination, foi' whatever field 
he wanted to enter, based oi his ju-climinary ediirniion in the 
institution. He didn’t have to prove to us that he wa.s good 
.so that we would Jet l}im go out, take tlie Ic.st, try this e.\i)eii- 
er.ee on for sij:e, oi* .'^pend the week-end with his wife ai.d kids, 
or his family. He needed tliat. It was necessary tliat wo do this 
beginning the day lie got to tlie Center, and iiicreasingly, just 
a.s rapidly as he c.\n handle re.-pciisibilitj*. Just rapidly as lie 
can move from one slej) to tV.e next, we needed to mave him into 
every conceivable fu nclioniug situntioa in the community that 
we could. This is lesson number one that we leanied. 

Tin? second Ie.<snn that we learr.cd was that we couldn't do 
the job alone and this was not an ii torral program. h\»'tunately 
wc didn’t fall into the trap of sayir.g, “These are our i roblcms. 
ill terms of staff. tin;e, and money resnurcos. We med more 
staff, time and money." This would have lieoii easy to do. We 
foi.m.l hy accident, 1 think that in the community there weie 
already functioning agencic.s programs, and .services, that could 
do m iny of the things that this individual needed to have done. 
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They could do them not for sixty, ninety, or one hundred and 
twenty days, as in our program, but they could do them as 
long" as the individual needed these services performed and as 
long as he needed to be invoh'ed ivith the services. The question 
then was how do we get them. Somebody mentioned bringing 
into the center outside resources, such as: A A Groups, vocational 
rehabilitation, family service agencies, ana mental health pro- 
grams. 1 think this is a step backward. I think that there is no 
point in using- the center as a focus for those services. I think 
the individual has to use these services where they are, ]Ic has 
to know liow to get to them, when the center is no longer 
hel]7ing or controlling him. He has to know where to go to get 
wliat he needs. He has to know vhere to go to find a job, not just 
any job, but a job that is consistent with his skills. He needs a 
job that meets bis economic needs, his ambitions, and his pref- 
erences. If we bring an employment service into the Center pro- 
gram, this serves him for 90 days, but suppose he loses the job. 
You want him to come back to the Center? Dc you see what 
would happen if you go on this way? You have to fall back on 
the old cry, “Wc don’t have any mere resources to do these 
things. Give us more staff ajid move resources because we have 
all these extra needs that we didn’t anticipate.” We need to focus 
our attempts outward and attach the man to service, agencies, 
resource.?, existing in the community which he can use today, 
tomorrow, and the day after. 

I pointed out to you, an operational change and orientation 
change which was a critical one. We moved our focus from inward, 
doing W'hat needs to be done today, to focusing out, since this is 
really the place where the inoccss begins. The staff becomes re- 
source brokers. They know where an individual can get, can find, 
and can go for the things he needs. They don't provide them in 
themselves, but they can say, ”In dealing with an individual on 
a one to one basis or a team basis, this is what you feci you need 
and ve fed you need. These are the thing.s that need to be done. 
Th<.se are the alternatives you have. These arc the places you can 
go. These are the behaviors you can exiubit, if this is the way you 
want it. You can go there. We have an individual yo\i can contact. 
This is the name. This is the place, Tliis is the resource, Wc .spell 
out what is there, how he gets tc it, and how he vases it. This i.s 
oiir function in the Center )u’ogram. 

Now you get to some st^ccifics about change from pre-release 
guidance center, which by the way is non-cxistent as far as the 
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Bureau of Prisons is concerned. We have no more pre-release 
guidance centers. We have for want of a better \\'ord Community 
Treatment Centers. It is not just a change in name, but a change 
in orientatio!!. We no longer specify that these programs will 
serve juvenile offenders between 18 and 25, The specifications are 
as follows: 

a. Types of offenders. This is under the heading of case 
selection. While the majority of offenders accepted 
in these proga’ams will be in the 20 to 35 age range 
offenders above or below these ages may be referred, 
however, we do point out that f<Ji' men over 35 and 
under 20 all alternative release plans should be ex- 
plored before the decision is made to refer to the 
center. 

b. Types of release. This refers in the federal system 
to maximum e.vpiration of sentence, .mandatory re- 
lease, (canditional release) or parole. 

We also have another case selection tool called ''identification 
of necds'h This is the big step; this is a new one. Why is this 
man being sent to the center? What do you expect, wliat do you 
want? This is pointed tovNard the institution people. What is your 
rationale for sending this man to the center? What are the things 
he needs? What has been done? What skills does be have? What 
level are these skills? What is his capacity? Tel! what needs 
to be vloiie in the short pci'icd that \se have. This imph'es also that 
the institution v^eople must kno'v what the centers can do, what 
the resources are, and what the effect of the center is; otherwise, 
they canjiot loll us anything about the ^^'f^eds of the individual, 

If foi’ instance they say that this man is ]>sychotic, that he 
is completely irrational ajid out of touch with reality, and dls- 
functioiial, then his needs are established. Howevci', they are not 
related to the center's ability to perform. Tlie center performs in 
certain sj^ecitied ways. It provides assistance for a mat: who lui.s 
demonstrated that he can achieve, and tliat he iias achieved some 
things. What he needs non* is to apply what he has learned, and 
what skills he has developed, in terms of the problems he had 
in the comnnuiily that were le.sj'ionsible for liis getting into dif- 
ficulty. It is t)ie rc.^ponsibilty of the inslitntioiial staff to tell us 
in quantified) do terms >vhat ^\“e need to do. Wlien the man comes 
te the center wc already h low enough about him to have a general 
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plan developed. We may have to modify this as soon a? he gets 
there, because as you well know traditional institutions do not 
provide the best testing ground for various levels of achieve- 
ment. There may be home distortion in this and we may . .\e to 
modify these goals to some extent. Rr.sically we can operate from 
this need plan that is sot Wo then .start building with the 
offender tile kiiKi of center program which gets liim where he 
wants to go as qaickly as possible, and as effccti^'ely as possible. 
We ludng ir. i \ ( ry suigle resource that we can. Wc faini]iari2e him 
with it and sa>‘, “This is what you need. We will r'ionit05v We will 
suiJport. We will eiicourage. However from now* on these are tlm 
ways tliai you sa.id you wanted to go, so now get busy at it/' If 
the man falters, or falls on his face, or gets into difficulty, the 
first reaction is not to say lock him u]) and send him back. Those 
we lock up and send back should also be planned for. What are the 
reasons for a man going back? One reason is tha' something- still 
needs to be done. Sonicthirig- is missing; something is in-'Kleguate. 
He perhaps didn’t get enough vocational training-. \Ye have tu'o 
altcrnativos at this point. We can send him back to the institution 
for specified training program or wo can try to arrange some 
sort of supplemental training program \v the comnuunty. Some- 
times Ih- man demonstrates that he can't handle the responsibilUy 
that 1 has. He may liavc a wife, and a couple of kids that have 
been :>ubsisting on an /\DC grant during the time he v;as goiie. 

j financial problem is fo great that the only thing lie wants to 
do is to get out of there. He can’t face it. Suppose the center ]n*o- 
gram can’t counsel witli the man, and suppose that lids man’s re- 
action to strcs.s is to get into somebody vise’s ear ami head for 
( ‘aliforr.ia. Wo must be alert ertough to r.otc that. He must be re- 
)'iOgi’aniined in such a way that the problem doe.s not cause him 
lo again escape from the difiicult situation. We have a couple of 
«*iltcrnativ{.s'. We can increase his earning power by fiijding- him a 
better job at a higher rate of pay; or ve can semi him back lo an 
in dilution and let him work out of a work reVasc in-og-ram. There 
he can {f'ar down tiiese trenundous finaticial prcblcms througi! the 
aid of the wotk release program. 

Another develojniu ul is the service to Urn courts, or the ob- 
servation and evaluation of the non-instilutiou committed offender. 
We brought liini dii icily from the court to (he center Initially, 
we started off with an rVsrrvation and an evaluation. Wo ver>- 
carcfully obsen-eci his react lon.s to the program. We also got the 
medical, i^sychiatric. educationab vocational, and factual tc.^ting 
programs out of the ^vay through coni met resource.'?, e.xccpt wheu' 



a federal ii^stiluUoii was as'ailable wo had nuist of the cosUy work 
doiie there, Wc found that the courts liked the type of evaluation 
which says, “Although this iriaii has work skills which are «ade- 
qiiato, his bchavicji* toward authority figures is such that he can- 
not hold a job. Tliis is an individual that cannot operate in a 
structured situation. This is an individual who can do this or an 
individual who has difficulty here." We were able to specify this 
in terms of the areas that he would have to handle if he were 
placed oil probation and in terms of the areas that he would have 
to handle if he >veie placed in an institution. So our recomme^ula- 
tioii to the courts took on an aura of reality. We ^^■ere able to 
speak in community terms that the court could unckmstand rather 
than our previou.'? artificial institution evaluation. 

At this point we are operating community treatment centers 
which arc in Kansas City, Houston, Atlanta, New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, «and Oakland. Four of these centers ha\*e facilities 
to work with v'cunen, the others are thinking about developing 
services for women. None of these centers is talking about con- 
fining «an individual, or talking about custody of, or talking about 
control or sune/Ilance of. These centeis are talking about in- 
volving the individual in the tilings that he is going to have to do 
under parole supervision, under managerial super\usioii, or under 
no supervision if he is a flat timer. They are talking in terms of hel]>- 
ing liim learn ho\v to test himself against the responsibilities and 
the problems he has, and giving him assistance where he shows 
weakness. The «assistance docs not necessarily come from the cen- 
ter itself but from whatever agency or resource we can get. Wc 
])lan for it for as long as it may take, not just for the short period 
of time the i]idi\idunl is iti tlic s])ecific! center program. 

Recently wc are beginning to get through to the United States 
Parole Roard that wc can provide for them the same kind of in- 
fornmlian tliat wc can give to the courts on cvahtalions. Wc can 
toll the parole board, “ilere is some real hard information on which 
you can make parole decisions. Here i.s data which says, ‘This 
iiulividual can function here, here, here, and cannot fimctton here,’ 
Do you want to grant parele on this liasis? The chances are about 
60-10 that lie can make parole. He 's going to have to have con- 
siderable help from the probation officer in these two areas; cut 
he shouldirt need any heli> or aUention from the probation officer 
over here.^' Now we can spell (his out in (plant itativc terms. The 
probation officer can look at this and say, “I don’t have to deal 
with a vague, nir.biguous situathm, I know specifically whore I c«ui 



iJifcct niy efforts with this individual. If I can helie^’€ what these 
fellows over here say.*’ If lie will get involved with us so that he 
can see that we really can give him information, and not only this, 
but WG can ask information from him, then ^ve can work with him 
as a cooperative agency, as a member of the team. A team is de- 
signed to get the individual, Joe Smith, from here, which is con- 
viction, to over here, as quickly and as effeciively as possible, to a 
point whei’e he is now not only non-criminal but reasonably pro- 
ductive in the coniimmity; and if we want to reach real far, wc 
can say iion-criniinal, reasonably productive, reasonably satisfied 
with himself and his family, and his future. 

Anyone who has any questions, anv challenges, any commen- 
tary, feel free to speak and I will try to respond. 

QUESTION: What does your program actually consist of? 
Could you tell me what j’our typical man would receive from your 
program? ANSWER: No, I don’t think I could. I don’t think you 
would find that there would be any typical procedure through the 
program. Wc can’t build this kind of .structure into it. Wo don’t 
have anything but an individual needing evaluation. Let me see if I 
can answer you a little more specifically. You say, *‘Do we send a 
man out into the community to look for a job?” We might if the 
employment placement specialist feit this man could go out and 
look effectively. There would be no point in not taking him by 
the hand, would there? If he knew how to look for a job, knew 
what kind of job he wanted, know how much money he needed 
to exist, and had planned thi^ out, then it would be perfectly 
logical to say, “Alright here is a telephone book, the yellow pages, 
the newspaper, the address of tl:c employment service, and the 
addres.ses of several cniployer.s \\ho have the kind of jobs that 
you might be interested in, go look.” Tin's might be perfectly con- 
sistent with the program for oi^e individual; but suppose you don’t 
have an individual who is able to do this. It might be necessary 
with that iiidividual to .spend several days in the center, talking 
to him, helping him to find out what it is that he is interestc<l in, 
heljdng him decide how much money it*s going to take for him to 
support his family, how much money he is going to need right 
now, and how he can translate this into a job. He might vvanl to 
be a dishwasher, for instance. He might say, “I want to start as 
a dishwasher and then 1 can beemne a head cook and make $700.00 
a month five years from now.” The dishwashers today get paid 
$1.25 per hour, if that, or maybe a dollar and a half. This man .i:us 
a wife and three kids. \\^ould it be realistic for us to send thi.s man 



['ff with an okay, yov. want to 1 )g a dislnvashor, those are your long- 
range ])hins, here are the addi-esscs ot several people who will hire 
nishwashers. This woukln’t be consistent with our prograiu. We 
wouM have to help this man detennine as completely as possible, 
what he would need to do in order to function outside. Theji we 
would have to help him get started ii; the direction he needs to go. 
It is possible that we could study tlie alternatives with him. What 
I am dri\ ing at, is that we aren't doing this for him. This is an 
educational process, a pioccss whereby this man learns acceptable 
altcrjiative bch.niors, that he was not aware of, and not able to 
use in these stress situations previously. For instance, if an indi- 
vidual 2 ieeds legal aid we can say, “Here ai^e the i;ames of a half 
dojcen attorneys who are interested in helping people like you. 
AVould you like to make an api)ointment or would you like for me 
to make you an appointment." 

QUESTION: What do you think about telling the person of all 
the resources available to him through agencies upon his release? 
ANSWER: I think 1 would have to quibble with you on that be- 
cause knowing offenders, or at least hoping that I know offenders. 
They are going to go back to where they got the original informa- 
tion. If you let them back into your pre-release unit to get started 
into these things when tliey need them, then fine. After ho has 
been through the program, 1 feel that the man is iK)t supposed to 
come back here to get attached to another resource to begin or to 
find out where he needs to get another resource. He has got to 
get out and start dealing ^/ith these things where they exist in 
the conmundty. He's got to know where that attorney’s office is, 
and what it is like to go in there, lie has to know what it is like 
to approach the attorney. Once he has done this, it is possible for 
him to go back much easier. If the attorney comes from Hoiislon 
to Hunt.^ville »and says, “My nddres.s is blank, niite it down." If 
you need help, that’s a far cry from his getting" th(u*e to get that 
help. The i>oint I am trying to get acros.s is that to make this as 
natural as possible, you fit this man in like e^erybody else. Tl:e 
regular man on the street docs?i’t go to a ]>arole officer 1o find out 
about an attorney. He docsji’t come into the community treatment 
center to fi?id out how to get vocatiojud rcliabilitation. Does he? 
If we arc going to appro.ximate, if we are going to naturalize these 
processes, they have to be as close to the normal functioning of the 
community as jjos.^iblc. otherwuse 1 think wc stand a gi'oat chance 
of getting lost. 

QUESTION: What do you do when the man i.^ discharged and 
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you can’t send him back to the institution for additional trade 
training. ANSWER: We do as much of the job as we can, except 
that our alternatives get slightly compressed at that point. We 
don't have the power of tying a man into an institutional program. 
We cio have the other alternative still available to us. If the man, 
has a physical proi)lcni or a combination of an emotional and 
physical problem, ve can't send him back to the institution for 
more work on this. We can involve liim with community agencies 
that will provide ongoing services, such as \ocaticnal rehabilita- 
tion and manpower training and development. Many programs 
exist in the community for the individual if we can motivate him 
to continue this on his own. Let me get specific. If an individind 
js employed, and needs a skill \ipgraded, but he is an expiration 
case, we canh do anything about this. We mighc try to involve 
this man with a couple of his co-workers who would be interested 
enough in him to encourage him, as m.any of our friends and co- 
workers do, to better himself and to build up his deficiencies in 
this area. There are ait cr natives if we don't get ourselves con- 
stricted in looking for them. If we keep digging in the coninninity, 
there are many resources that we can use to involve this man. 

QUESTION: Do you have any preliminary work done with 
these men in the institution before they come to your agency? 
ANSW'ER: I would hope the first day of a man’s sentence or the 
day he walks into the institution and needs classification, they 
establish his needs and goals. If one of the goals is eventual par- 
licipatioii in one cf these programs, then they should be plannig 
and developing all the way to their departure from the institution 
and their transfer to the center. I can’t tell you that this is being 
done in every case, I don’t intend to do that; but this is our goal, 
and this is the direction in u'hich we are working, This is tlie 
consistent program of progress, not just institution and center, 
but institution, center and eventual parole. 
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I want to talk with you about people ami pre-release, and about 
preparing both the staff and inmate Indy to participate in a pro re- 
lease operation. Pre-release programming is a part of the overall 
institutional, correctional effort. It can’t be isolated from other 
activities although we may speak of it as a chunk of treatment that 
we are going to do here at the end of the term or near the end of the 
term. Ideally the thrust of institutional programming should be in 
the direction of release planning commencing with admission classi- 
fication, That's nothing new, it has been said before. Pre Release 
programming began in the early 1940's when correctional admin- 
istration finally woke up, and realized that something definite 
should be done to liclp inmates bridge the gap between the prison 
community and life in a free society. So the concept that we know 
now as pre release was bern and was added to the machinery and 
tools of corrections. 

Aliy program of correctional treatment is accomplished through 
people and only through people. Pre Release is no exception. So, 
basic to any effective program of pre release are these two things: 
first, you must have a general program .and you must have an in- 
stitutional atmosphere which motivates and encourages people to- 
ward self-improvement. When I refer to people, I speak of both staff 
and inmates. Second, you must prepare those people for the pro- 
gram. The old saying, ‘'Release problems start on the day of ad- 
mission or should,” is no longer a cliche. It :s an accepted fact, or 
it liad better be, if the instutition is to obtain any measure of suc- 
cess in acconipiiifhing its mo.st noble puciKjsc, the restoration of the 
offender to a useful and productive life in society. This accepted 
fact mandates llmt the total energy of the staff be utilized in com- 
munity oric itcd programs. U is not our purpose thi.s afternoon to 
outline or to explore the content of these programs, but it is cogent 
to our discussion to commeiit on tlie techniques and experiences by 
which the staff can be encomnged to adopt such a frame of refer- 
ence toward conimimity oriented programs. 

Wc can look back at the classification process and recep- 
tion program and ask ourselves some of those ques lions. What do 
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we do to provide personal contact bGt^Yceu the general staff and 
the new client; or do we hide the new inmate away only for the 
treatment people? Do we have regularlj' co]u]ucted tonrs of in- 
:>titutional facilities? Do we have interpretations of their functions 
by the various members of the staff; and Tm talking about the 
total staff not just the treatment staff. Let’s examine the diagnostic 
period, whatever that really means in your particular instiLUtion. 
What encouragement is there to use records hidden away for the use 
of a specialized group? What observations regarding inmate pro- 
gress are contributed by the general staff? Do you rely only on the 
small statement of your treatment compliment to furnish these re- 
ports to you. What if any use is made of pre-classification assign- 
ments where the general staff may have an opportunity to incor- 
porate observations into tlic diagnostic process. In the matter of i)ro- 
gram planning, do we make an effective use of new approaches 
such as the team treatment approach? If we don’t believe in this 
approach or if we don’t utilize the team ticatment concept, do we 
have any alternate plan such r.s periodic or temporary assignments 
to the classification committee for the staff members who ordi- 
narily wouldn’t be associated with that acti\dty. All this of course is 
for the purpose of acquainting staff and client one with the other. 

The next area W’hich we can consider is the staff training pro- 
gram, How much emphasis do we put on teaching the dynamics of 
human behavior to our general staff? How much does our general 
staff know about the causes of delinquency, the concept of role mo- 
dels of staff, and effecting changes in values. The greatest thing we 
have going for us in corrections is ourselves, our own personal mo- 
del that we give and demonstrate to an offender everyday. How 
much do we emphasize this to our general staff? How important is 
it? Do we make interpretations of research, which have been con- 
ducted on who succeeds after correctional treatment and why do 
they fail? Do we do it in an attempt to train our staff in any way? 
Another area is that of parole laws ami rules. In my own insti- 
tution, and at others I have asked the general staff, *‘What do you 
know about parole laws and rules, release laws, and rules of your 
particular stale?” It is amazing to me that the mass of ignorance 
is so staggering. Do we make a real attempt to acquaint the staff 
with the statutory basis for parole release, or the requirements for 
liarole, or the implications of the i^arole rules, or the necessity cf 
post-release coiin.'^cting and guidance? Do any of the uniftwrn 
people ever know ah on I this? 

Last on n\y list bnt by no means exhaustive of all considerations 
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that ;r^ighl be ;,aven is tho to]jic of community ]>ro^^rams, v;hich is 
our specific focus here at this scmiiuiv. Under community pro- 
grams \VG inchuic work release, g'uidance centers, (.on^munity treat- 
ment centers and halfway liouscs w'hctlier they are in or out. How 
much of the experieuf'e of each of these new ctjireciional tools is 
comirLimicutcc! to the staff? IIow“ much do we really tel! our staff 
about tiic exi)ericrice? Ifcnv much feedback has there been about 
ho\v we use these particular correctional tools? Here again the 
mass of ignorance us high and quite staggoi-ing”. If we can tcacti 
people about the exj^erieiice that ha.s been accumulated to date, 
and we have an adequate feedback, I think we would make more 
effective and efficient involvement in the lu'e-relcasc opcovdion, 

For the pre release operation, just as for any endeavor, we rae 
going to select the best man or woman for the job. Those staff 
members who by ijicli nation and demonstralioj) are obviously the 
mo.sl capable are the ones we must select to carry out this last 
phase of the correctional effort. The position an employee occupies 
does ]iot jiccessarily make IiJjn the best qualified foi' a program si’.ch 
as pre release. Traditiorjally classification and parole personnel 
had been the group assigned the resironsibility of the pre release 
operation. These persons might be highly qualified in their special- 
ity, yet they had no strong" motivation or special expertise in group 
dynamics, which all of us know is an essential element in pre re- 
lease progiams. On the other hand, the Captain, Lieutenant, Car- 
penter, or seme servic3 employee might have cducatioiq and en- 
thusiasm, thus being highly motivated, and consequently better 
qualified for the assignment. It doesn’t have to be an exclusive 
thing. Don’t short change yourself, nor your client by limiting 
youivself to classificatioi^ people or the treatment personnel. You 
are losing a lot of treatmcJit value if you don’t go to your uniformed 
people or the staff in general. One of the most successful persons 
in a pre release program that I ever had the opportunity to know 
was 7iot a member of a)iy of the hclpijig disciplines, rather he was 
the institutional industries safely 7nan. His role in the program 
was to discuss higluvays, industrial, and home safety practices. 
This was a paid of our beginning pre velea.se efforts. Actually he 
did nnich r*iore, he conducted group therapy and industrial mental 
hygiene. This man became a group therapist and ccrlninly added a 
great deal to the pre release operation. His explorations on how" to 
perfm m safely on the job were by their very nature discussiens on 
peer iuid supei visory relatioiiships. Wc would certainly have short- 
iVaiJgcd omvrhca if we hadn't insolvcd this particular man in the 
piogi'am; >at traditionally this is not the typo of pci.-^on that you 
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to participute in the luagram. Coiiv<?rsel 3 ', the ca:^e 
n'orker we had at the time ^\’ho was considci'cd highly competent 
in one to o)>e reiatior.shjps, was a con.sjncuous flop in doalintr with 
the ^'roup, His experiences in the pro release pro^n*am were filled 
■\vitli traumas for both himself and the unfortunate inmates for 
whom he was leading the discussion. The selection of the staff, 
.sliouhhi’t be made on the basis of position or department; don’t 
limit jov.rsclf. While a particular depart merit niiy^ht be rkssigned 
a supcrvisoi y res])onsi )i!ity for the pre release operation and choice 
of pa rtic pants must be staff wade, .so Unit you and j>articularly 
the client will have benefit of the most enthusialic, the be.st moti- 
vated and conseq iently the highest (pialified staff effort. 

There is a >vord of caution that I would like to give you in pre 
paring staffs for the pre release operation, and that is, don’t 
permit the staff to be carried away by .ne wash to provide extras 
in the program, such a.s goodies — coffee, cake, soft chairs, and 
special lighting. Basically, I regard these things as means of se- 
tlucing inmates to participate. I^Tanj- staff members fear an empty 
room or ha\‘i ng to cal! a meeting and then no one w’ill show up. They 
wi’l liavc this fear if it is on a voluntary basis. T think for a i^rogram 
to be really an cifcctivc program most of it must be on a voluntary 
basis. The best insurance against this rather g'rim spcctor is a 
sound program, which >vill stand on its own merits without such 
crutches as cookies, soft liglits, and soft chairs. In this connection, 
the research we did ourselves showed that inmates remembered 
least after six months to a year the increased privilege.^. Inmates 
though such things as increased correspondence and visiting 
lU'ivileg^es as not an important i\art of the program. 

I think that \\c should lake a long hard look at our nielhods, 
that i.s, I he way wc arc running our institutions. If we still have re- 
strictions on the mmdjcr of letters ii per:^ou may send or receive at 
any time, 1 think it is (picstionable. In our own institution and in 
the last several that I have laid the opportunity to serve in, (his was 
not a part of the program. Wc would never think of restricting the 
correspiomicnce or the visiting of the i)ersoii : ' any time during his 
term. So that when the pre release period came this could not be 
an extra privilege; and I think if you have this in ycur institution 
you should seriously examine why you arc doing it. I think that re- 
strictions .such as this have no place in a modern helping service, 
or in modern correct i(ois, 1 believe this way hccaase they tend to de- 
feat the very things Uia1 wc say we want to accomplish. We say 
that we want continued identification of the offender with (he com- 



munity; and we want to foster ties with meaningful relatives and 
friends. Actually \\'t do just the opposite when we make these re- 
strictions. These two privileges provide an opportunity for us to 
make a ^'cry practical beginning of pre-release on the day the man 
arrives at the institution, it we don’t impose any restrictions as to 
the number of letlers to be sent or received. 

The focus of pre release, as it was orginally conceived many 
years ago, was .solely on assist! iig the man or woman to meet the 
shock of release into the comnuinity. In tlie 1910’s who would ever 
have foreseen the tremendous development that has taken place in 
the last two decade.? in halfway houses and work release programs. 
We mentioned at nooa about some of our employee attitudes. There 
was a cartoon that appeared in a Bureau of Prisons Personnel Pub- 
lication not long ago. It had to do with work relexaso. On the wall 
was a little sign that said '‘Old Guard Home” and on the floor there 
was a fellow^ lying with a long white beard aTul a pri^;or. uniform. 
There were two otlicrs standing there leaning on their canes and 
one said to the other, “You shouldn’t have told him about work re- 
lease.” 

Even though these ideas have developed only recently, they’ve 
been around a long* time. Someone has listed the chronological his- 
toiy of half way houses. In some other work that I was doing, I 
ean)e across a reference of 1820 in an Eastern state. The prison 
administrator at that time, mentioned to the leg^islature the desir- 
ability of having a house on the ]>ri.son grounds to which men could 
be assigned whl^e working in the community or while looking for 
jobs. Nothing was really done about that. Just as an aside, wJiile J 
did find one furtlier reference to the idea, 1 never found any fur- 
ther reference to that poor administiator after he liad ir.ade .sue)) 
an audacious proposal. I don’t know whatever happened to him. 
Maybe he never knew what hit him. 

Today institutional pre release piogianis need to be developed 
with a broader scop? and more diverse goals. For instance, whei^ 
it is believed that a man might soon bo ready for work release, 
he can profit by ]\articipating in a sound j^re-relcase program. 
This would be the time to commence prc-relcaso in the institution. 
Oil work release, this man faces daily many of the problems of a 
parolee or a dischargee; in fact, certain problems arc cornpoundetl 
by reason of his work release status. I think he can gain much hy 
discussions centered on job relationships a?id management of 
money. The alcoholic ar.d the narcotic user arc two e\;iinplcs of 
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correctional institution majority groups who need special counsel- 
ing in their particular problem areas. They would profit by partici- 
pating in a good pre-release program prior to being considered for 
work release, half^vay houses, etc. Further there is the question of 
the man or woman’s relationships wit)i others, and his social life. 
How shall the work releasee cope with the many situations which 
will arise and that will hit him ii. the face whenever he goes out 
into the community? For instance, tlie gang at work wants him to 
go bowling, or have ii beer after the day's work, or a member of the 
opposite sex might take an interest in him ai d drop obvious hints 
of her availability. How is he going to cope with these situations? 
These are good topics for discussion in a sound pre-rclcasc program 
prior to a man's being assigned to work release. An instance of this 
occurred just prior to my leaving the Federal Correction Institution 
at Terminal Island. On final discharge a girl work releasee came in 
one evening and said that she had a problem w’hich had been build- 
ing up over son^e time. It appears that in the office where she was 
working a young man had been paying particular attention to her 
and that she had used the usual stall ing tactics because he (UdnT 
know anything about her. She told him that she wuis tired, cr that 
she was busy this evening, or she hau to go to the hairdresser, or 
she had to see her grandmother. On t?ns particular day, he was not 
to be put off any longer, and he said exaspcratingly, ’'Well, some 
people are pretty ritxy, they are pretty exclusive so Miss Exclusive 
just how do you really spend your evenings?” When she told me 
about this she smiled, and it really was a smile of a person ii*. a real 
quandary. She said, ‘T wonder what he'd do if I told him ho>v I .spent 
my evenings?” 1 never learned how she resolved this situation, but 
this certainly was not one of the kind of proldcms that w c envisior.td 
when we implcir.enlcd the woi k release program for adults cm Tor- 
mina] Island back in October of inGo. Hut this js the kind of problem 
that certainly can be discussed p^nfilalilv for the client and for tlic 
administrator in a sound pro vcicase pi'og'i'am. Wc ai‘e not going to 
attempt to explore all tlie ways in which inmates can and nhglu be 
prepared for pro release o[^cration. I think it is sr. fficient to point 
out that if \vc Inwe to laly on last minute preparations for l etuni to 
(lie world, lot’s just forget it, just cool it. as they say. You arc 
wasting your time spinning your wheels, if you start your treatment 
jirogi am in the last 90 days. Preparati >i has to begin as early as it 
possibly can in the sentence. If wo’vr an insfilntion that is .so re- 
pressive that we have a in d for j^cp.naU: f:, ilftics, and I don’t say 
this r.s criticism of anything that o\i>l < ; iv vvl t o in the United Sla- 
tes, Init if w’c have to ha\ c a scpavati pi ■ » .T fat ility. let’s take a 
look at tlic institution wc'ro oiHratii^g. i^iidlenu n. 'I lierc’s soine- 
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thing- wrong. If in the daily operations there isn’t some provision 
for pre release, we have to move the man completely out of that in- 
stitution; we have to break him away from his heavy regimenta- 
tion, what in the Jiame of God are we doing in 1967, operating such 
a heavily regimeiued institution. Perhaps you can satisfactorily 
answer this for yourselves, but I doubt it seriously that we could 
do this o]i a professional basis. Preparation must begin as early 
as possbilo in the sentence ajul unless this is done, any last miiuito 
efforts are only wasteful of time and energy. Limatcs must be told 
in advai\cc of the purpose and the intent of the pre-release pro- 
gram. 

All effective v.my of doing this is through distribution to potential 
participants of a de.scriptive handbook, There are many other ways. 
Strategically placed posters tlnoughont the iii5tit>'tion announcing 
the program and the contents ( f the program is another proven 
method of preparing inmates for pre release operation. Small group 
discussions and interpretations by various members of the staff io 
another niethod. There are many ways that you can advise the in- 
mates of the purpose, intent, and content of the program. Above all 
things, whatever kind of preparation we might undertal; we have 
to insure that the pre release program that we put together pro- 
vides for a period of evaluation in whicli the experiences of the 
client and the s{K?ciali5!ed knowledge of the staff may be examined 
in one final effort to point the way to realistic solutions of tlie 
many problems facing the person about to be released. 
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My remarks will center upon ^v'ork release pro^rrams and the 
reaction of industry to tliis kind of undertaking. I want to confine 
niy remarks because we have the greatest amount of information 
on the Danbury, Connecticut, Federal Correct ic jal Institution Work 
Release program. I want to talk about the atttitudes and reactions 
of the businessmen in the Danbury area who have had experience 
in the work release of prisoners. Ttl like to give some background 
oji the role of the private sector in the .social problem solving 
bccait.'^e I think it’s pertinent to our discu.‘^sion today. 

Three years ago when the N.A.M. through which the STEP 
Program became involved in the Manpo^ver Program there wa.s 
little if any recognition of the private .sector playing any crucial 
role in the solving of social problems. It has been stated tliat 
the majority of the public didn't feel that the private sector could 
or even that it should take a meaningful part in social problem 
.»;olving. Many people questioned the very legitimacy of any private 
sector efforts in this area. Wo feel, and we have been jn*etty 
clo.se to it ill the past few years through the STEP program, that 
there has been a rather diamatic change in the attitude of both 
key leadens in the public sector and the general public at largo. 
Pd like to j^oint to a couple of examples of this. A recent jncce 
of legislation ^vas intioduced into the Congress which was .sit»on- 
sored by Senators Pearson of Kansas and Kennedy of New York 
and it has this to say: “The bill is required, in fact, it is imperative 
if we are to correct in many ca.scs what are abject failures of 
existing programs. We must roly on the private sector and the 
free enterprise .system upon which it is based, if we are truly 
conic to a revolution of such persistent problems.” This referred 
to slum hou.sing in urban cities, but the same concept applies to 
any field of social welfare. We feel it applies in work release 
programs. To give you an idea of the change of attitude of the 
general public, a I.ouis Harri.s poll was taken in July and asked 
two questions: "Do '^*ou think the present national efforts are 
leaning toward real sohition.s of domestic v^i'oblcms?” Seventy- 
three percent of the people who responded said no, sixteen percent 
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said yes, and eleven percent 'were undecided. The second question 
'was: “Do you think that the private sector is capable of taking a 
significant role in resolving social problems if given the oppor- 
tunity to launch aM out efforts?” Eiighty-one percent of the gen- 
eral public said yes, nine percent said no, and ten percent were un- 
decided. This is indeed a very significant shift in the country's 
thinking. It is a general admission on all fronts that either our 
present efforts in many problems of social concern are failing, 
or at least there is room for great improvement, and that any 
meaningful effort toward improvement must include a significant 
effort to accellei^ate private sector involvement. I think it can 
.«afely be said that the successful accomplishments of the Dan- 
bury Work Release Program were due in no small nieasine to the 
willingness of the private sector to become involved in what ap- 
peared to be obvious risks and to accept the challenge of involve- 
ment in social problem solving. While most of the credit is due to 
the imagination and the initiative of the fedei-al government offi- 
cials who created the program, we can agree that no 'work release 
l)rograni can succeed without the understanding and the willing- 
ness and the wholehearted cooperation of the job creators in our 
society, the American industry. 

Now I would like to talk about some of the details of the 
Danbury Program. The industrialists in that area, and there were 
42 of them, became invoh-ed in the 'work release program fron'i two 
points of view. One was the ]X5tential employers of the inmate and 
the second was the leading citizens of the community whose ac- 
ceptance of the program was necessary for its success. Industry’s 
point of view as an employer was best expressed in a quote by 
Pvdmund Baruch. Uc put it this way, "Prisoners were brought to 
our personnel offices, interviewed for jobs, carefully screened and 
tcstO({, with tlicir records clearly exposed and frankly discussed. 
We then went on to prepare our supervisory gi^-up fur this pi*o- 
gram, explaining to them that the inmates would be working as 
regular employees of the corporation, would be paid regular wages, 
would report to work at regular times, and would be subject to all 
rules and regulations of I'cgular employees.” "Our first task,” Mr. 
Baruch said, "was to allay fears and suspicions, on the part of 
the supervisors and the average shop employee. After a series of 
orientation lectures this was accomplished. 

Now in a program of this type there had to be some stipula- 
tions and some ground rules established that would be agreed upon 
in order to counter the objections of management, of the unions, 
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and of the workei's themselves. These stipulations were that the 
cmjdoyment of inmates would not result in the displacement of 
employed workers, employment would not be offered inmates in 
trades or skills in which there is a surplus of available labor in 
the area, inmates would be paid at the goinj? rate for a given job, 
inmates would join the union if the plant was unionized, and agree- 
ments with the unicui stated that should a layoff be necessary, 
inmates would go first regardless of seniority. 

The reaction of the regular employees to the inmates was a 
certain amount of apprehension and of course curiosity on the 
part of the workers in various plants. However, in a very short 
period of lime, it was soon realized that the prisoners were intent 
on proving themselves both as an expression of their appreciation 
for being given an opportunity to work, and their deeply felt need 
to make up for lost time. It was important for the inmate tlmt he 
be treated like everyone else. As a result they stiove to be both 
considerate and tactful. A worker in one plant commented, ‘1 
never realized we had men from prison working hcre.*^ A reply 
from another worker was, “Just what did you expect to see; they 
look like you and me.” 

Some of the economic benefits to the inmates and to the com- 
munity w’ere that the inmates sent half their earnings to their 
families and as a direct result many of these families went off 
relief. They paid $38,000 in state and federal taxes; and they spent 
$79,000 in the community in the first year of the program’s oper- 
ation. They paid their own transportation to and from w’ork, and 
w^hat I think is unusual, they paid their own rouni and board in 
the prison. Since the inception of the program as of about June 
thi.s year, 274 inmates have been placed in jobs with industry, and 
almost 100 of them have completed their terms and have been 
released from prison, except for one man who lias asked and w’as 
allowed to stay in prison a month longer because he was on the 
company softball team and they were in the city finals in the in- 
dustrial league; he stayed. This to my knowledge is the first time 
anyone has asked to stay in prison beyond his term. 

There are forly-lwo employers in the Danbury area who have 
cooperated in making the program a success by providing the nec- 
essary employment opportunities. The jobs w’hioh have been pro- 
vided by industry have run the gamut from machine operators to 
salo.s correspondentvs. Of particular interest I think, is the involve- 
ment of industry in training inmates in prison prior to their cn- 
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gageniont with the work release i)ro^n«;rn, and the Dictagraph 
Products Company did this. They sent a foreman after working 
hours twice a week for several months to give courses in the elec- 
trical fumlamenlals and the repair of hearing aids. Following the 
completion of the course, a number of inmates were employed by 
Dictagraph as regular employees following their release from 
prison. Based on the outstanding worlv performance of these men, 
Dictagraph has initiated arrangements to set up a second program. 

Kecenlly, several manufacturers have indicated a strong in- 
terest in setting up training programs at the institution. A major 
automobile manufacturing concern which has an assembly plant 
in the Northern New Jersey area has experienced a great deal of 
difficulty in working with auto mechanic trainees wdo are insuf- 
ficiently motivated and disjdayed rather poor attendance. They are 
very interested in working with the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tions; and the intend to bring all the necessary equipment and 
materials into the prison in order to train qualified inmates. This 
particular company, and it is a world-wide company by the way, is 
impressed with the opportunity to work with men who are highly 
nioti^^'^ted to acquire training and who have no problems in ab- 
senteeism. Td like to quote some of the comments of Warden 
Kenton from the Federal Correctional Institution who stressed 
what the program did to helj) acconipli.sh what prisons throughout 
the years have been un.able to do, to give men the feeling of dig- 
nity, of being worthwhile, of being a producti\e human being, of 
being able to support his fondly. The Warden stated, "‘Nothing 
destroys like failure and the inmates ha\e su.slained failures all 
their lives. The key to what we have achieved is that through 
the work release program industry was able to provide the jobs 
that gave the inmates a sweet taste of success. l^Tr. Baruch indi- 
cated that all the inmates cm j Joyed by the company have proven 
to be outstanding ^vo^kcrs. He noted that their production records 
have exceeded those of the average employer in the shop and 
absenteeism ir at a minimum. They have earned the respect of their 
fellow \vorkcr.s based on their dejxirtmcnt and productivity; they 
arc a real asset to this corporation. 

Should you discuss work release programs with industry in 
the area of the prison .\vstcms that you represent? You'll be inter- 
ested in these comments. A stockholder of one corporation, at the 
stockholders meeting ' lien the program was explained, said this, 
"'I completely agree with what you are doing in the employment of 
prison inmate.^. More comj^anie.s .«5hould follow this example." 
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Another stockholder said, "One of the most humane and worthy 
projects in oui society. I’m sure the rewards will be ^roat and will 
be reaped in the knowledge that yon have been giving a nuui a 
Second chance, a truly rare gift." These are the people who have 
the most to risk; it’s their money that keeps the coninariy going, 
they are the stockholders. 

Here are some of the comments from the prisoners themselves 
that attest to the benefits of tiie program. One inmate said, "With 
this program Ihing.s are different. I’m learning a trade and saving 
money from my wage.s. I’m not worried now about leaving prison 
and with the training- and e>:perience I’m getting at the plant. 
I’m not afraid of finding a good steady job.’' The inmates 
ability to adjust to an industrial environment, 1 think, can bo 
greatly enhanced through pi'Oper educational and attiliidinil train- 
ing prior to a.ssumiiig a job responsibility and can continue through 
the eaMy stages of job experience. 

One of the things th: t we at the N.A.M. have had some exper- 
ience with and wftich is quite ai^plicable here is in the basic edu- 
cation and skill training field. A system was developed at N.A.M. 
some three years ago because we felt that there was no system 
that specifically addrcs.^ed itself to the rapid teaching of adult 
literacy. This pi'ograin was called MIND wliich means mcthod.s of 
intellectual development. Through electronic media, tape recorders, 
program instruction workbooks and arrangements, this program 
can take an adult, who can bo functionally illiterate, or absolute- 
ly illiterate, who can have a zero grade equivalency, and move him 
a grade a month or three to four grades in four months with an 
average of two hours a day, five days a week instruction. One 
hundred and sixty class hours of in si ruction can elevate a man 
four grades in the basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
It doesn’t require a professional teacher; it doesn’t require a class- 
room setting. They function better with a monitor and the best 
kind of monitor is one who comes from the population group itself, 
in other words, it could most succc.'^sfully be another inmate. 

Rapid teaching thruugli programmed instruction has gotten 
itself very successfully into the skilled trade field. The Reforma- 
tory in Petersburg, Virginia, is operating a program now using 
materials prepared by tho Dupont Co. who has taken 155 differ- 
ent skilled trades and reduced them to programmed formats. These 
materials and methods are now commercially available. The Peters- 
burg Reformatory instituted these and based on a .study recently 
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completed the average candidate completed a coin'se in machine 
shop work in six months, \cclding in four and a half mo^iths, a?a1 
both woodworking and aulo mechanics in four months. The biggest 
key to success in programmed iiistruction is the fact that it builds 
success upon success. You start at whatever level you happen to be 
at the time yon come into the program. Until you successtullv 
complete the problem in front of you, you doivt go on to the next 
fraiT.e. It is individualized instruction so that you can speml as 
much time as yon need at any given spot and once you have ina.stcv- 
cd that, you then go on to the next phases, step by step, day by 
day, and month by month, and as a result of the motivation that 
is built on progress far exceeds that of traditional clnssrooin set- 
ting. The student is highly motivated and his confidence increases. 
Because of the increase in self-confidence, this enables him to 
adjust to the outside industrial environment far more readily, plus 
the fact that his increased educational level, in such a short period 
of time, makes him more effective, hence, a more valuable employee 
to the induchialist. We’ve been involved with these programs and 
many programs of this type ihroughout the country. You haw 
the information in front of you and at the end of my talk we are 
going to show a very short film that was produced by NBC's Today 
Show on the work release program at Danbury, I have to apologize 
for the quality of it because it is a conversion from video-tape, 
so it is going to be a little fuzzy but I think that you will find 
that it will amplify quite w’ell upon the remarks that I have offered 
today. Should yon have an interest in contpcting any of these 
people whom I have talked about, \vc would be more than happy to 
work w*ith you to put you in touch with them. Our role in this 
is that of the catalytic agent of American industry. We are happy 
1o put the people with the problem in touch with the people with 
the solution. 
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As everyone is awnre, work release is a concept Mhich is 
neither unique to our country or new. I think possibly the only 
thing^ new is the acceptance by the community and in that regard 
the community has far out- stripped the people in corrections 
in terms of their capacity to accept now things. I believe that it 
gives us an idea of how inbred wc become in our institutions in 
isolated areas and how far removed wc can get from the com- 
munity and community activities. 

Work release is a part of almost every Federal institution, 
to a varying degree depending on the mission of the ijistitutikun 
There is a variety of programs and a variety of quality in these 
programs, but there is no variajice in the value placed on work 
release by the participating staffs. It gives a flexibility to insti- 
tutional work that has been long desired but tough to realize. 

In a youth institution one of the main focuses of the work 
release program where wc have a body of men with a low level of 
skill or no skill training, is to focus through a work release pro- 
gram Oil dtocloping work habits, gaining satisfaction in mean- 
ingful work participation and feeling the success and ctijoymeiil 
of being’ evaluated not by a correctional facility but by someone 
applying ] rivate employment standaiils. In your adult instUu- 
tinns the )>opu!ations arc no' without .'skills, abilities, and work 
habil.‘«. 8o maybe you arc trying to iindcnvritc Ihrcaigh work 
rclca>c program jinor to rolc-aF'c, a sustained achicVtnncTit record 
in terms of support paynTcnis. By giving him a legitimate rate 
of pik.,’ and making reslilulion possible over a sustained period, 
a stability is developed in tcJ'nis of responsibility meeting the ex- 
pectations of the community. 

There are inobabl>- differing opinions in regard to my next 
statement, but let’s accept the idea thrt corrections overall has 
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done the job pretty well in terms of our resouzces, our ingemiit}', 
and our knowlcdj^^e of luinian behavior. By usinpf the ne\v tool 
called work release doesn’t mean that .slartlinij strides are 
to be made overnigrht. It reminds n:c of the story of the wo 1- 
cuttcr in the state of Washin^don, who Mas a brute of a man 
and cutting M'ood was play to him and lie would cut six to eight 
cords a day with no strain. This chain saw* snle.sman saw him 
and he could see this was a local reference noint if he could scdl 
the woodcutter a chain saw. So the salesman talked to him and 
said, ‘’This saw could be a play thing in your hands. It would be 
tremendous. You could up your production to fourteen or sixteen 
cords a day \\\ih no trouble.’* The Moodcuttcr said, “Well, I’m 
jjaid on a production basis and that sounds pretty good. I’d like 
to try it.” So the sale was made and nbout a week later the 
woodcutter called the salesman and said, “Things are not going 
so M*ell, I’ve upped my production to about ten cords and this saw 
cuts pretty well, but I’m getting pretty tired and it’s just not us 
easy as you said it Mould be.” So the salesman got right out 
there and checked over the saw and the tension on the chain 
was all right and the governor .sccincd to be free and working 
so he wound up the starter, he kicked it off, and the thing roared 
into the characteristic sound that a chain saw ‘■uakes and the 
woodcutter says, '*What*s that noise?” 

We are attempting to locate the noises and identify them vith 
every new technique and new look However, determining just 
how this new tool can best be used is another matter, I sus- 
pect that we parallel ,t to a large extent within our own sys- 
tem, what Jlr. Collins is referring to as evolution of the com- 
munity treatment program and there are already indicationo that 
we are going to be evolving in our use of work release in a mo.st 
constructive manner, Work release right now and even since 
this film M'as made, has chazjgcd in son;e degree in our own system. 
We have made an e.\ tensive study of M'hat work release means 
but its impact on recidivism has not been detcrniiiicd. We have 
found that the esc«'ipe rate in oiir system has been low enough 
to be tolerable. Public acceptance has been gratifying as tliis 
film ijidicated. Work release can supplement institutional pro- 
gi'anmiing and educational training. This is the general focus of 
■work release in the federal system. 

Now I Mill discuss how El Reno developed what we have at 
the reformatory. To put it in context, El Reno is a reformatory 
of about a thousand men ranging from 18-23 years of age and an 
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average age of 21 years. It features traditional programs in 
educatiojj, vocational training^ casework, medical services, recrea- 
tion, and an industrial program, that incorporates a machine-tool 
and broom-making factories. The institution itself is situated 
on the oulskirts of the lon n of El Reno. It has a population of 
11 to 12 thousand and this is too small to afford an active or 
varied work release i>rogram, We are only about 30 to 45 min- 
utes away from Oklahoma City and this is a metropolitan area 
of a half a million v;hich cor, tains a labor market of unskilled, 
skilled, or semi-skilled occupations. Because of the type of inmate 
we receive and his background, most ct our activity has been in 
the scmi-.skilled and unskilled areas. ] federal ]a^v allows the At- 
torney Gejicral to extend the limits of confinement and this 
is what makes oiii work release jU'Ogranr possible. It al^^o pro- 
vides for furloughs for men going outside of our district, to apply 
for release jobs hi the communities ivherc they will be g'oing. 
We were operating our ivork release program within four aionths 
following the passage of the aforementioned law. Tlic first Idea 
was that we would have a number of pilot project instil utions, 
and that we would go through a demon.^tration project phase. 
This was soon expanded to all institutions which con In qualify 
for participation in the program and \vho could indicate some 
benefit for their particular position. 

Before implementing our program at El Reno and along >vUh 
all other institutions in the federal ay^stem, we >verc responsible 
for explaining the purposes of this program and how \ve per- 
ceived it would be impIrmciUcd in nearby communities. Contacts 
were made at both levels of government, state and mujiicipal, and 
with law enforcement agencies, prosecutors, rnd the judiciary. 
This was an attempt to toJicit their acceptance if not their en- 
dorsement, so that we could get this program under way and 
see what the results would be. In most instances ihe response 
was very posili\'c. New.^^papers ami tclcvi.sion .<^talioiis were con- 
tacted so that they could present our story to the public. 1‘hey did 
this and were most helpful in presenting what we were trying 
to accomplish. Labor unions were also contacted and assurances 
were given that w*e would not place men in jobs that \vouId 
adversely affect the local labor market. Speaking engagements 
were solicited before civic organizations; women’s clubs, churches, 
and anybody who would give us a platform from which to present 
io the public what wc hoped to do with the work release program. 

When it comes to prc.senting a story to the public, 1 would 
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caution everyone not to ignore a s])CL'ial agent and that 's your 
own employee. Correctional emi>!oyie?^ have more inf I Lienee than 
any other single effort you might marshall. They talk to neigh* 
bors, belong to clubs, and are a p ut of the community. They 
are probably talking to the sai^u people you are hoping to get 
to. This man is a walking, i r^aihing authority on corrections, 
and not only that but he has the inside dope working for you. 
So make certain that your initial effort is spent with that special 
public, the line employee. His olficial support in neAv programs 
will usually meet the official demands, but you need more than 
that. I believe that his unofficial support in the community 
contacts, that he has developed over the years can in effect 
make you or break you depending on his personal interpretation 
of a ne^v program. How conservativ e a system you have and the 
attitudes that have developed in your system probably depends 
on how well you have sold the program to your Hue staff who 
must carry out the program. You might not win an individual 
employee over immediately, but I believe that if he is intelligently 
informed, knows not only what the official goals are, but the 
reasons and hopes behind them, then he can interpret the hopes 
for your new program, and as minimum, refrain from passing 
on negative judgements and dire predictions. 

Another caution may be an oversimplification, but it is so 
important that I think sometimes we lose sight of it: When 
asking for public support of a new o.-' different piogram do not 
assume that its merits are obvious. What persons or groups 
should be contacted? You should sit down ahead of time and 
make a check*list. We did in oiir agency, belatedly. It was amazijig 
when we sat down and Sidd, “All right, if we were to tell 
somebody, how to go about this, what agencies would we tell 
them to contact.^' This li.st far exceeded aTiything that any single 
I'lerson in the rocin would have touched on. 

The selection of inmates to participate in work release in- 
volves combining guidelines that arc general throughout the 
bureau of prisons system with an assessment of the individual 
inmate's potential for the program. Tlve official guidelines i.ssued 
to all institutions prescribe minimum custody classification a.s 
€a prerequisite iii all cases. Work release will not be authorir.ed 
for offenders identified with organized crime activity, or persons 
convicted of serious crimes against other persons, in their reconh 
Inmates whose offense involves violations of financial trust will 
not be considered for work release. Camlidatc.s for w^ork release 



must he physically able to perform the assi^^iiiiieiit i?i which thev 
are placed. This does not preclude placing a handicapped inmate 
in a job which is in keeping with his abilities. What we are 
going for is to match a man to the job, at least from a genera! 
standpoint. There must be evidence that the individual selected 
needs this kind of program — and a good case can be made that 
everybody needs this program, depending on your focus. W^ork 
release is not intended to be a program or status symbol available 
automatically to everyone who will qualify. It can be used as 
a pre-release tool providing an opportunity for individuals who need 
further transitional preparation for community life, or some spe- 
cific training in the community that we can’t offer in an institu- 
tional setting. Work release for some individuals may be an 
appropriate alternative to an institutionr*^ issignment where 
there is a family need or matter of re.stituti in that would not 
otherwise be able to pay. it also provides for a release savings 
program that wul! help these men underwrite the cost of their 
return to the conmnmity. 

We have a .selection priority at E! Reno with preference 
given to candidates whose residences will be in El Reno or Yukon, 
which is a metropolitan area between El Reno and Oklahoma 
City. Any judgement regarding the approjn'iateness of placing 
u man in thf.s area if he is not a resident ouginally of that area, 
is not the prerogative of our staff. We would initiate such a 
program in what you niighl refer to as a transplant, but not 
without the approval nf the Chief Rrobation Officer’s in Oklahoma 
City. If he didtCt apjnovc the man wouldn’t be jdaced because 
probation will be resixuisible for his eventual $iiper\ ision. 

Selection for work release begins with the initial classification 
screening jnocc.'^s. At this stage we identify all those w’ho can be 
considered for work release. We do however require tliat lliose 
selected must voluiitarib* submit an application before actual work 
release placement cun occur. Some eligible inmates are he.<;itar.t to 
apply for o:ic reason or another. We do not frovMi on caseworkers 
or ni.'^todial officcr.s encouraging those inmates to submit an appli- 
cation. When w'c receive an application from an eligible inmate 
we then evaluate his total adjustmerR to the institution and solicit 
comments nn his jirogr-css from the staff who are assigned to his 
program area. 

It will be readily recognixed that any work release program 
re\oh’es around the rather crucial activity of placement. We are 
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fortunate at El Reno to have a fuU time employment placement 
officer, who does nothing but develop a job placement and follow 
up. In job placement we make every attempt to iiiatch a man and 
his job, in terms of, his prior training, his aptitude, and his inter- 
est. Emph^s>s is placed on tho.-e types of employment training 
or job skills, rather than income being the paramount factor. As 
implied the job is often used to implement training which a man 
either received in the institution, or we might be underwriting 
training that he received while in the institution through the 
auspices of vocational rehabilitation. As an example we had a man 
sent down to us from Denver, Colorado, and his release plan fob 
lowed through. He Nvas an Oklahoma resident. They sent him to 
participate in our work release program well in advance of hiS 
parole date. He nas accepted for trainii ^ by vocational rehabilita- 
tion. He recei\'ed welder's training and was placed in a local steel 
company as a welder's helper. This is the kind of flexibility, which 
this kind of programming can give you. I don’t mean to ignore 
the fact that placements are sometimes made in areas which do 
not relate to prior training or which only indirectly relate because 
there are reality factors ir :d. The training which we have 
given the man prior tc ^ : lease placement does not fit any 

available job. Work rel'iasees have been employed in a variety of 
jobs such as w*elders, plumbers, even aircraft mechanics. 

We in the federal system make every effort to train people 
in are's which will inciease the opportunity for them to be hired. 
We try to avoid an overload in any particular trade or skill which 
could cause difficulty in the community in terms of displacing 
workers. Post-placement supervision is accomplished by two seg- 
ments of our staff, the employment placement officer and our 
guidance center staff. They work as a team. 

Our experience has been similar to that of probation and 
parole where the first six months of release seems to be the 
critical period. In work release the critical period seems to be the 
first six weeks where a man needs considerable support and guid- 
ance. During that first six months our contact with the employer 
is intensive and diminishes during the six months. During this 
period there has been a good relalionship de\eloped between our 
institution and the employer. Phone c.ills can be substituted as 
checks on how the man is doing, and whether he needs any as- 
sistance from us or we need as.‘=!istance from him. Nothing should 
ever replace the initial facc-to-face contact with the employer. In 
addition to expressing our interest and appreciation for his pro- 
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vidiiig work for the releasee, this also provides the opportunity 
for us to continue to orient the employer regarding correctional 
factors such as security. I don't mean to imply that we would place 
an employer in a position of feeling responsible for how the man 
performs in the community. What we do ask is that if he absents 
himself from work for any period of time, that they notify us 
immediately. This is the one security which we ask the employer 
to handle. 

It has been our experience that some employers have been 
over protective in their zeal to help a work releasee. W‘hile we 
appreciate their compassion, we hope to temper this so as to 
avoid situations where a man is given an opportunity to violate 
work release and the employer compromises by continuing that 
man in the program. When this does happen, I don't believe that 
we can do anything but accept the fact that we have failed 
to properly impress the employer with the necessity of rigid 
adheiencc to the work release agreement. 

At the reformatory we have an outside structure which is 
apart from our main institution and outside of our security peri- 
meter. It originally served as a bachelor officers’ quarters- We 
now refer to it as the guidance center. I guess it can best be 
described as similar to a fiaternity house. We have a b6 man 
capacity, made up of tln’ee man rooms. We have found that this 
facility eliniinate.s many of the mechanical procedures which come 
with processing the number of men in and out on a daily basis- 
Senior staff members man this facility as counselors from .'^cven- 
thirty in the morning' to ten-thirty at night; and we do not man 
it with anybody from ten-thirtj^‘ at night to seven-thirty in the 
morning. There ai e fire checks by our outside custodial per- 
sonnel but essentially it is an unmanned facility. Outside quavters 
are not absolutely necessary to the work release program ; but it 
is our experience that it diminishes what someone in ouv system 
has referred to as the Cinderella Syndrome, where the man is 
John Q. Citizen by day and prisoner by night. Not only do<^s such 
a unit reduce the adniinistratiie need for devising a daily sep- 
aration and adnii.ssion procerlure; but it reduces the possibility 
of pressure on the work releasee from the other sognuuits of the 
popiulation. 

Often men admitted to oui* work release program ^^ant to 
continue academic and vocational training which they were en- 
rolled in ^vhcn they were placed on ork release; and we have 



found that this is difficult to continue. When a man works 8 
hours and he spends from two to four hours travelling, this is 
a 12 hour day. For all intent and purpose you pretty well lose 
your man in any vocational or academic training he might have 
been involved in at that time. AH other activities continue and 
our caseworkers are scheduled one night a week, an hour to be 
spent at the work release unit to contact that portion of then* 
caseload. Avi nour per case worker per week doesn't sound like 
much iHit when you break it down over our staff it means at 
the most probably five work releasees on one caseworker’s load. 
Special activities such as formal courses in social living, release 
planning, and our traditional pre release program are scheduled 
for residents of our center. We allow them to visit with their 
families in the community and this takes the form of spending 
Saturday or Sunday in company of a parent or family member 
in the community, instead of visiting at the institution. They 
can participate in the scheduled recreational activites like local 
high school games, etc. We had some of our men contribute 
their labor for the county fair. 

We have encountered some chronic problems and I know that 
anyone who has a work release program to some degree or another 
has experienced these. The first w^ould be transportation and the 
second problem seems to be the combinatioji of alcohol and women. 
I guess in the l.atter regard, our work releasees are pretty normal 
Transportation difficulties, (and 1 don't know how you arc going 
to resolve this) arc created when a large number of men go in 
a number of directions and there are distances involved. Our 
work releasees are not allowed to drive their own cars; but we 
have a paradox because we allow some of them to dri\e the 
employer's car back to the institution if this is p.irt of the employ- 
ment anangenient. 1 thir.k d:at transportation results in inordinate 
amounts of time spent travelling for our men, but not enough 
so as to cansi us to cut back our program. Sonic job place- 
ments however, have to bo deferred for a job placement of 
Ic.^scr quality just bccrui.^o of the transportation factor. 

In most instances the failure of our work releasees dets not 
co!ru* about because of criminality but failure gen'^rally can be 
tr. o 1 { ) irresprsnsibility ami impulsivily. Maybe these are rea- 
sons why most of the men arc in an in Litution like El Reno 
Hcfonnatciry and this behavior is a continuation of the original 
proMi!,!. 1 thought of what Mr. O’Leary was talking about this 
TTKirning in reform, rehrbilitatioii, and reintegration. Sometimes 



you’re trying to reform and other times you’re trying to rehabili- 
tate and other times you’re trying to reintegrate. Sometimes I 
don’t know what we're trying to do witti a particular individual. 

Despite the fact that we Jack an in-depth study of work 
release, I think that we have sold the program to our staff and 
for the most part they endorse it because they have seen results. 
Since its inception at El Reno, 203 men have been in our program; 
123 have completed it successfully and we currently have 22 
men in the program. Removals include two men who requested 
to be taken off the program because of conflicts with their 
employer. Thirty-eight men were removed for violating institu- 
tional rules and regulations and 16 eicaped. Our men have gros'^ed 
$128,255.00 and they have paid their taxes. They have paid us 
for transportation, and reimbursed the Federal Government at 
the rate of $2,00 a day for room and beard. They spent con- 
siderable amounts in the community; and I think they have an 
economic impact in the community. They sent money home to 
their families, but not so mu^h aa the work releasees at Danbury, 
where they have more married men with dependents. A con- 
siderable sum has been saved by these men for their release. 1 
don’t think that work release in and of itself will solve the 
recidivist problem. However, as an incentive and positive rein- 
forcement of institutional accomplishment, as a complement to 
training, and as a method of reducing physical security for an 
eligible individual, I think that work release has more than 
justified its existeiice. 
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As a newsman Tm seldom in the role of talking to people; 
my role is seeing that things are rej>orted. Tm going to make 
a few comments and then leave some time to ask questions. I 
would like to say in the very beginning that work release in my 
personal opinion is a good program. I believe in it as a journ- 
alist and as an ordinary citizen. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, work release has been getting along very fine in 
Oklahoma in the last two years. It was two years ago this 
week, in fact, that they began a work release program at the 
Federal Reformatory at El Reno, which is about a thirty minute 
drive froni Oklahoma City where I'm headquartered. It had a 
somewhat bumpy start. I think it is sailings along nicely. At least 1 
don't hear any complaints from the general public anymore. 
That '3 the word that I w’ould like to emphasize right now, the 
public, AVhen asked to talk about work release and the press, I 
was really asked to discuss work release and the public, because 
in my opinion the words — public and press — arc somewhat 
synonymous, i would like to lake a moment to explain my Ime 
of reasoning. A newsman'.s job is to keep the public informed 
and when you gentlemen in the field of corrections talk or don't 
talk to the pres?, it is the public you have cither talked to or 
haven't talked to. Now we are all very aware of the tremendous 
impact that newspapers, radio, and television news have on public 
opinion. 

My knowledge of ccrrectious is limited. Everything ! say is 
based on what I have known in Oklahoma. In Oklahoma we have 
very few professional corrections people, and please note that 
lam trying to emphasize the word profess ionak We do have some 
people who allege to be in that line of work but a few of us 
newsmen are yet to bo convinced. Mo.st young people in Okla- 
homa and perhaps else where are growing up without any back- 
ground in corrections. So I'm going to ask the question today: 
How can we expect young newsmen to intellectually report; and 
how can we expect oar young readtis to intelligently interpret 



issues on corrections when they don’t know what the word cor- 
rections means. 

Now I am convinced that corrections can make a tremendous 
gain in receiving favorable press coverage and public support, 
by initiating a program to tell the corrections story to our 
nation’s young people. I believe it Is an exciting story and I believe 
it is a story that yDu people in the corrections field have kept to 
yourselves entirely too long, either by design or because you 
haven't been able to communicate with newsmen. Now I don’t 
mean to Imply that young journalists are completely ignorant 
of all phases of the corrections field. They do receive considerable 
information and opinion from law enforcement officers, judges, 
and prosecutors. Now these people — law enforcement officers, 
prosecutors, and judges, — can be very vocal. I surely don’t 
need to tell you folks how varied their assessments of correc- 
tions can be. As an example I think the prosecutor in my city 
is very back\vard in the field of corrections. Had he been down 
here or had I told him I w'as coming down here, I honestly 
believe that he would say I was coming down to the do-gooder 
factory. When there is something going on in the field of cor- 
rections, he is one of the more vocal persons. Now like it or 
not, these are the men that we hear from in the news business 
when things are popping. The judges, law enforcement officers, 
as public officials are usually available for comment. As new's- 
men we report what they have to say to the public; and it’s 
right here that public attitudes are molded as to whether the 
offender mu.st be locked up forewr or whether it might be 
IKtssible or even favorable to make sincere efforts to rehabili- 
(«'Uo him. It 13 not, in my opinion, the press’s fault that mod- 
ern corrections is having a tough time selling some of its new 
concepts. I would like to point out that I’m still talking 
about the situation in Oklahoma ; I must speak from what 1 
observe. I would like to say more specifically that the field of 
corrections has done a poor job of selling a good product. Now 
we realize that some of the problems of selling correctional 
program.^ have involved newsmen who think they know every- 
thing and close their minds to anything new. I’m going to be the 
first one to admit that we’ve got some rotten eggs in our pro- 
fession but the majority of newsmen that you will encounter 
are people just like your.self. They take their profession seriously. 
They can be reasoned with and are genuinely interested in what’s 
going on in the field of corrections. It is not always easy, and 
this i.s critically important, it’s not always easy for as to com- 



prehend in one press release what you gentlemen have taken 
years and years developing and perfecting. In other words you 
can't place a press release on our desks and initiate a program 
with the simple press release, and also expect us to really under- 
stand what you're trying to say. You go to school, you have 
seminars, you read things, and you coniniunicate with each otlier, 
then in the same breath you turn around send a press release 
to the newspaper and when the newspaper doesn’t print it, you 
believe that the newspaper is against corrections. 

When work release came to Oklahoma two years ago, it was 
a totally new concept to most of us. For the most part we were 
very interested in following the program. Unfortunately, the 
first work release participant from the Federal Reformatory at 
El Reno walked off the job a few days after he first started 
it. He took 165 dollars with him and kept going. There is one 
fortunate thing for that new program, the man who had em- 
ployed this prisoner had been screened pretty closely by the 
reformatory and I think he was a level headed citizen. I went 
back to m.v files to refresh my memory on that incident ; and 
I wrote down a little quote that is very interesting. The employer 
said, “The money was nothing, but when I think what this 
might do to the work release program I'm just sick." The 
-employer at the Coo Coo Hamburger Bar said that he would 
like to have another inmate. He wa.s given another inmate and 
it worked cut fine. 

I believe that the Federal Reformatory at El Reno should 
be commended for its dealings with the press over this inci- 
dent. They were quick to supply us with information about this 
man walking off tne job. They were as quick to supply this 
information in an unhappy situation, as they were when they 
were trying to snll this program. This is very important in 
dealing with newsmen. Be as quick to tell “the bad" as you are 
“the good" and you will come out fine every time. To my know- 
ledge everything in this incident was reported and their readi- 
ness to discuss the failures as well as the successes was most 
helpful to the reformatory. Warden Fontesso, established an open, 
congenial relationrhip with the news media from the very be- 
ginning. He was held in very high regard by most of the Okla- 
homa new.=.men that knew him. Actually the reformatory has 
since the beginning of the program done a commendable job 
of dealing with the press, now I say since the program was 
started; they did a lousy job in starting it out. I believe that the 
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reformatory was rather negligent before the program got started. 
I don’t beh’eve that they did an adequate job of telling Okla- 
homa newsmen what work release was about before they started 
the program. I talked to Warden Pontesso over the phone just 
before I came down here to refresh my memory on some points 
ajid I found that in general lie agreed with the way I remembered 
things. He said that he thought the news media of Oklahoma 
City gave him a fair shake. He said that he believed that they 
needed more time to implement the program as far as telling the 
community about it and telling newsmeiij in other words he thought 
they had put it into effect too fast. 

I believe thai the reformatory shojiJd have invited a good 
number of Oklahoma City area newsmen out to the institution, 
let them see the building, let them see whaCs going on there, 
give them a tour, and a briefing on the work release program. I 
believe that this would have made our job of writing about the 
program a lot simpler if we had had some understanding of how 
work release was set up prior to its operation in the community. 
Just to give you an example, I have never been inside of the re- 
formatory at El Reno; I have never been invited, and the reportcis 
on my staff who are expected to write about work release were 
never invited over to El Reno. Now, please get me right on this, 
Tm not saying that \ e could not have gone over there and asked 
them. I’m sure that if I had called Vi^arden Pontesso and said, 

I have a tour of your institution,” he would have had a car waiting 
out front. But because they were tied up with the inedianics of 
getting this program going, I really believe that the press was 
sidelined. Maybe because they didn’t have time. I don’t want to 
be critical but I just want to tell the way things were. Yet we are 
expected to write about this. Everything was set up, such as :.n 
employer picked out here, and this car is going to pick him up, 
ajid this car will bring him back. They were so involved in that, 
that they didn't take time to figure out how they were going to 
get this going as far as the new.s media was concerned. In a way, 
we newsmen have a responsibility to go cut an i knew about the 
institutions in our area, but we were just like you gentlemen, we 
have a thousand things to do and very little time to do it in some- 
times, so thi.s is why I think the burden of a new program is really 
on (he institution. This is a cormon fault of my busiiu.^s. AVe, 
new.^^men shouldn’t be writing about some things till we know 
more about it; and you gentlemen know that in your field you 
sometimes have to do things without knowing anything about it. 
I think too few* newsmen get around to vi.siling institutions in 
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their <irea. So this means that you in the covroctions field are 
(o have to be the aggressor and that yon must get acquainted with 
the newsmen in your area. It is important that you know them, so 
that they can know you. You should know the police reporter whose 
job it is to track down or to write the story about the man who 
walks off from the work release program. I believe you should 
know the Federal Building reporter whose job will be to write the 
story about the work release escapee who will be brought bade for 
the U. S. Commissioner. This is the reason you should get to know 
the newsmen not just the editors and the brass. If a police reporter 
gets a call that a man has walked off a job at the Coo Coo Ham- 
burger Bar, and the police have picked him up down the highway 
ten miles, the police reporter will go down there to where this man 
has been picked up, he will get some quote.s from the police officer, 
who in my area will generally say, “They shouldn’t have let him 
out: that’s whaCs wrong with work release.” The police reporter 
will quote the police officers, or he may quote the prosecutor or 
the District Attorney the next morning who might also have 
mouthed off about the program. Nobody from the reformatory 
ever thinks of making themselves known to the police reporter so 
that he can get the other side of the story. Felice reporters are 
young people: and they don’t always know where to go to get in- 
formation. 

Ill going back on niy newspaper files on work release in Okla- 
homa, I found that we had written a ti'emcndoii.s amount of stories 
on work release, and I honcvstly believe that wo did a fair job of 
reporting* on the work release in Oklahoma. There has been no 
doubt that in .some instances the stories wore not c.xactly as the 
E\ Heno staff would have liked them to have been written. If those 
stories were inaccurate or slanted, it was probably because our 
reporter.^ were nol able to get all the neces.<?ary information in 
time to meet our deadline, or because we were guilty of misunder- 
standirg or misinterpreting. This is an occupational hazard. I 
feel the Kl l>)io i wspaper gave work release a fair shake also. 
\\'anU ri j\ disagrees with that; he feels that the Oklahoma 

City New.s Media was fair but there was some problem with the 
El Heno Newspaper. I called u]i the editor at the El Heno i^aper to 
ask how the situation was in his community when work I'e lease wa.s 
started. Jack told me (hat the first time that his r.cwspaper heard 
about work release was one day when a little .*^lory moved over 
the Associated Press wire that the Federal Heformatories were 
going to start work rclea.‘=c. So the natural question popjicd up 
in his mind, well we have a reformatory here, are wc going to have 
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work release programs. So Jack’s people called up the reforniatory 
and found out that, yes in fact they were, that they were working 
on it. Well now gentlemen it is pretty sad when 5’ou have a big' 
institution right in a community and it is getting ready to initiate 
a progi-am that will depend on public support ami news media 
support but you don't bring in the news media and the community 
from the beginning to start telling them about it. Yet on the other 
hand, people expect ns to fully understand things and fully get 
involved in it. Once he called the reformatory, the reformatory 
was very cooperative, they told him everything about it. This is 
the problem we run into with the Federal Govern n;ent. There are 
many people who are afraid to talk because they want to wait from 
the highei people to give them the word. We learn to tolerate 
some of this; but I think some of the troubles in reporting federal 
and state government programs are because people are afraid 
of us. We’re really not too bad. The editorial stand of the El 
Reno paper was, “Let’s give them a chance to work.” The editor 
told me something that I thought was real interesting. Jack 
said that work release hit a snag in El Reno because he thought 
that the employees from the reformatory had been poorly briefed, 
and so when they went home at night they bad mouthed it iii the 
community. The coniniunity opinion in part was based on what 
the employees from the reformatory said, “This was bad.” When 
I talk about the employees I’m not talking about the administra- 
tive staff. I’m talking about the men down in the rank and file, 
maybe the mechanic or the janitor. The lower levels of the 
employee ranks were where the problem was. Now these snags 
have been pretty well ironed out in the community. Jack says 
that everybody is pretty happy with the program. He no longer 
hears any static. The law enforcement officers at El Reno were 
very much against it. I think that had they been given a little 
better briefing then when the program ran into difficult ic.s 
here and there, and uhen the news media had talked to them, 
they wouldn’t have said some of the things they did about werk 
relea.se. 1 think that generally they are just totally ignorant of 
the real value of work release. 

Work release is working in Oklahoma and I believe that it is 
generilly accepted by nio.st of the people of the state. I 
wish that our .state prison and our state reformatory liad .«omc 
type of work release program. As \ou know or may not know 
Oklahoma is in (be middle of a corrections revolution. We have 
a new ccrroctions department that went into effect this summer 
in July and it is now headed by Mr, Ponlesso, who has since 
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retired from the federal service. Wc are proud of Mr. Pojitesso. 
He’s got some fine ideas and you can understand he’s got many 
problems. He has demonstrated his ability to work with the 
press and to rally support. I have every good reasoii to believe 
that things are going to work out all right. 

In the last three years the National Council on Crime ;ui.l 
Delinquency’s man in Oklahoma, Mr. John Cocoros, has done 
more to take away the cobwebs on corrections than anybody in 
Oklahoma’s history. He has aggressively sought to meet with 
newsmen all over the stale. John and I have talked fen* maii> 
hours about corrections and about news media relations. Now 
whether we see eye to eye on certain point.s is not the point but 
the thing that is importnnt is that there has been an exchange 
of ideas. 

Before 1 go back to Oklahoma City (his afternoon, I would like 
to quickly review a few points that Tve tried to get over this 
afternoon. They arc: 

1. Work release is working* in Oklahoma. 

2. The Federal Reformatory at E! Reno is getting good press 
now' because it has maintained open lines of communication. 
We do get the information from the reformatory w’hen 
\ve need it. 

3. Work release would have had an even smoother start in 
Oklahoma over the years had Oklahomans had n.ore ex- 
))osure to profCv'^sional corrections, 

4. IVofessional corrcction.s people have a real good story to 
tel! and they I'leed to start telling their story at the grade 
.school level. From the time a little boy or little girl starts 
in grade school, he is taught to obey ix)l icemen, and that 
]K>!icemcn are good and arc their fricjids. They hear about 
judges. Tl;ey hoar that if a man docs something wrong 
ho will be arrested by this policeman. They hear that ho 
will be taken before this judge and in cur democratic 
process there will be a jury to hear his case and if he 
is fouml guilty lie will go to pri.son and that is where 
it slops. Wc tell our children all of from the first 
grade. 1 can remember whe-n I was taught for the firs( 
time about policemen and judges and juries. This is where 
it stopped and nobody ever told me about wluit happc’^o) 
to the poor guy after he went to prison. As far as v'c 
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l<ne\v he woit to pri.^^on and we forgot about him. Yet we 
grow up in a society like this, with you good people trying to 
take these men who are in prison and rehabilitate them 
and return them to society; hut we grow up in our school 
system without knowing any of this. It is no wonder that 
in some states, particularly my state, you people liave 
such a hard job of selling corrections because the people 
have ne\er heard of corrections. 

5. Kcwsmen are products of their environment; and they can 
hardly be expected to report thoroughly or pcrhaii.s in- 
telligently on anything they ha\e never beeii exposed to. 

I teach part-time at the University and I conducted a little 
survey before I came down here. It was a real quickie thrown 
together* Job. I wanted to check my thinking on something. This 
does not necessarily indicate how all the students think nor 
the extent of their knowledge. But the point I’m trying to make 
s somesvhat proven by thi.5 little quickie survey, that people 
are gettijig into college who really don't know anything about 
corrections. These people wno go into college in Oklahoma, and 
perhaps your state too, are the ones who elect to go into jour- 
nalism. Now journalism sclio^ls are not .^up]>osed to teach some- 
body about corrections, histury, mcdicijie, government, or law. 
Journalism schools arc to teach a young man or young woman 
how to write, and bow ‘o rep(ud. Now to give you an iilea of 
what Tin talking about, we have many journnli.‘«ls wlio are conn'ng 
out of our sclux)l>, ami who hsivo absolutely no background on 
currcctions. As I pointed out the young newsmen are the ones 
who are putting out the ncwsjx^pcrs today. Thc\' are the ones 
who go out and report on those [jr'^grams that you may l»e 
itivob'cd in. 

Ojk' question was: Do yon know what a Ifnlfway Hoii:=c is? 
Here arc some of the comments from some of the students. A 
Halfway House is a house of prostitution, half j'trostitiition and 
half dope, IhaUs why it is called a Halfway House. A Halfway 
House is an alcoliolic .shelter. A Halfway House is a house on tiio, 
golf course between the tenth and eleventh green — this is where 
you stop and get a coke. A Halfway House i.s a restaurant. If you 
are not from Oklahoma you wouldn't understand it, but wc have 
a turnpike Hint rims from Tulsa to the Kan.sa.s bonier. It is the 
Will Rogers Turnpike and halfway up tliat limquke a bcmitiful 
restaurant that goes over the highway, and that’s the Halfway 
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House. Those were the answers from some of them. Now obviously 
some of tlie students knesv, and £ got some pretty intelligent 
answers, but most of them left it blank, and those who didn't 
leave it blank threw in those answers. 

Another question: Do you kno'w Avhat a work release program 
is? It is where students get out of school and work part-time 
that is a work release i)rogram. It is where prisoners work days 
and serve sentences at night. It is also a place w’here prisoners 
work and some of the sentences are reduced. Of the students who 
answered it. 75 percent did not krow' what a work release program 
W'as. I asKed them, “What is a pardon?" I asked them, “What is 
the difference between parole and probation?" I won’t take the 
time to give yen the difference between parole and probat io]i. I 
will say what a pardon is. A pardon is the release of a prisoner 
from death row. A pardon is where the balance of the sentence i.s 
ignored by a judge. A pardon is where the sentence is anulled. 
A pardon is where an execution has been delayed. A pardon is 
when the prisoner has been relieved by a judge A pardon is when 
a prisoner is released because of i^ew evidence. 

Another question: Do you know what the causes of Juvenile 
Delinquency «Tre? Ojie of them is social stagnation. Another cause 
of juvenile delinquency is kids. Here is a bulletin — broken homes. 
Hove is another one — parents. Here is my favorite — society's 
laxity. Some other answers were environment, lack of education, 
the family, and lack of ambition. One pul down that the cause 
of juvenile delinquejicy is juveniles. 

Now these are college sophomore.'^, juniors, and seniors, who 
are going to go out and report correction news tomorrow. I don't 
want to indict my Alma Mater. I doii’t believe the journalism 
school is to Manic. I believe that the corrections field is to blame 
for letting persons get this far in college, ar.d through our school 
.systems without any veal instrurtioii. From the time a child is 
about knee high, we teach them about gernus ami washing their 
hands. The n'cdical i>rofession has done a good job of getting 
points through to childien wheji they arc young; but I think that 
tlie corrections j)coplc liave done a poor job of it. We get them to 
l>risnn. We teach them all kifids of things about that in our citizen- 
ship classes but that is where it stops. 

This was interesting- and I Hiitik somewhat g^raiifying. I 
asked them if they believed in rehabilitation of j^risoners and almost 
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all of them said, ‘“yes". I asked them how they felt about capital 
punishment and they broke even on it. Tiien I asked them why 
they gave whatever answer they gave to the question on capital 
punishment and I got some shocking answers but it ail reflected 
ignorance. As I told my friend, John Cocoro?, ne\^snlen are really 
not opposerl to corrections, as some of you corrections people 
possibly believe. It is just that we don't know any bettor and so 
I can't emphasize too much the importance of getting to know 
your local newsmen. Get to kno\v the newsmen now, because a 
crisis is «’i poor time to get to know anybody. You are going to find 
that most any reporter at one time or min (.her, even though he is 
busy as you are, is available foi' a little talk and a cup of toffee. 
Who knows, you may get to like him! 

I vGc'^l'y appreciated the invitation come down and talk to 

you. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION: 

THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE ON PRE-RELEASE 

r. .;,': . :.; ; J. K BAKER, WARDEN, PRESIDING 

PENITENTIARY OE NEW MEXICO 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 



[Editor's Note] : Warden J. E. Baker asked Mr. Leo Jenkins to 
^rive a brief summary of the 1964 Pre Release Conference. War- 
den Baker then appointed a three man nominating* committee to 
select from the membership a planning committee of five for 
the coming year. Dr. George Camp will serve as chairman of 
this committee. The host for the 1968 conference is Warden J. E. 
Baker, New Mexico Penitentiary, Santa Fe, New' Mexico. 
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A TOUR OF THE TEXAS PKE RELEASE CENTER 
RICHMOND, TEXAS 

PRESIDING: WARDEN T. C. SANDERS 



Speakers: Mr. Jesse Clark, Superintendent of Pre Release 

Volunteers: Mr. Paul Boesch, Wrestling Promoter, Gu.f Coast Area. 

Mr. Charles Stranger, Hoiisto!! Persojincl Association. 

Mr, W. C. Buchanan, Pro Release Committee, Houston 
Rotary Club. 



Unit Professional Staff: 

My, Lanny Lyle, Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Texas Education \gency. 

Mr. Lyle Braden, Counselor, Texas Employment 
Agency. 

Mr. Leo Griffin, Psychologist, Texas Department of 
Corrections. 

Rev. Hylon Vickers, Protestant Chaplain, Texas De- 
partment of Corrections. 

A tour of the facilities vva^ conducted by Warden Sanders, snd 
was followed by a luncheon. The session adjourned at 12:30 p.ni. 
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NATIONAL PRE-RELEASE SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS 



Rob<?rt Anderson 
Chief of CJnssjficatioj] and 
After Care 

Reno, Oklahoma 

Aileeii Arakawa 
Counselor 

Texas Education Agency 
DallaSt Texas 

Allen M. Avery 
Associate Director for Com- 
munity Services 
Washington, D. C. 

David D. Rachman 

Florida Division of Corrections 

Tallahassee, Florida 

J. E. Baker, Warden 

New Mexico State Penitentiary 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

C. L. Benson 
Bureau of Prisons 
Community ITcatmciit Center 
Houston, Texas 

Janies Berger, Director 
Division of Parole Sujicrvision 
Austin, Texas 



Lou V. Brewer 
Ri\'erview Release Center 
Newton, Iowa 

3Irs. C. M. Broderick, Counselor 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Texas Elducalion Agency 
Houston, Texas 

W. C. Burton 
National Association of 
I^Ianufacturers 
Houston, Texas 

George M. Camp 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Mai'ion, Illinois 

William M. Campbell 

South Carolina Department of 

Corrections 

Columbia, South Carol iiia 
Jesse E. Clarl; 

^Superintendent of Pre-RcIeasc 
Texas Department of 
CcuToctions 
RichmoiKh Texas 



John A. Cocoros 

Di . George Heto, Dircctoi National Council on Crime and 

Texas Department of Correctiona v 

. .,1 Dclmquencv 

Himlsviilo, Ic-xas 

Austin, Texas 

W. K. Booth 

Avon Park Correctional Inst it ii- -A. Collins 

tion Fcdcrnl Bureau of Prisons 

Avon ParK, Florida Washington, D. C. 



A. E Cook 

Assistant Superintendent 
Glades Correctional Institute 
Belle Glade, Florida 

Clyde T. Cook 

Texas Education Agency 

Houston, Texas 

Valjean Dickinson 
Assistant Con:inissioner of 
Correction 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

John Dfiskell 
Texas Department of 
Corrections 
Richmond, Texas 

William E. Flanigan 
U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 

Raynion C. Forston 
Department of Economics and 
Sociology 

North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 

E. D. Franz 
Board of Parole 
Salem, Oregon 

Merritt Gilman 
Joint Comm, on Correctional 
Manpower and Training 
Washington, D. C. 



Ed Harless 
U. S. Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Jack Heard 
Assistant Director 
Texas Department of 
Corrections 
Huntsville, Texas 

Dean Hinders 

South Dakota Penitentiary 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

J. J. Hodge 
Bureau of Prisons 
Community Treatment Center 
Houston, Texas 

Janies F. Howard, Superintendent 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
La Grange Kentucky 

Father Richard Houlahan, O.M.L 
Jester Pre-Reler.se Ujiit 
Texas Department of 
Corrections 
Richmond, Texas 

Gail D. Hughes 

Mo. Board of Probation and 

Parole 

Jefferson City, Missouri 

Leon W. Hughes 
Texas Department of 
Corrections 
Huntsville, Texas 
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Gordon S. Jaeck 
Division of the Criminologist 
Department of Public Safety 
Joliet, Illinois 

Leo Jenkins 

Colorado Adult Division of 
Parole 

Canon City, Colorado 

C. E. Jensen 
Senior Caseworker 
Federal Prison Camp 
Elgin AFB, Florida 

Lee C. Johnson 
Pre*Kelease Center 
McAlester, Oklahoma 

Robert E. Joyce 
National Association of 
Manufacturers 
New York, New York 

0. J. Keller, Jr. 

Director, Florida Division of 
Child Training Schools 
Tallahassee, Florida 

George G. Killinger, Director 
Institute of Contemporary 
Corrections and the Behavioral 
Sciences 

Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 

B. C. Kirby 

Department of Sociology 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 



A, D. Kelley, Jr. 

Department of Corrections 
Atlanta, Georgia 

John Kchrberg 
Volunteers of America 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

W. Dee Kutach 

Assistant Director - Treatment 

Texas Department of 

Corrections 

Huntsville, Texas 

Mark A. Levine 
Department of Corrcvt ons 
Baltimore, Maryland 

S. N. Linsey 
Bureau of Prisons 
Community Treatment Center 
Houston, Texas 

Kuyk Logan 

The Daily Oklahoman 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Orctha McNally 
Counselor 

Texas Education Agency 
Dallas, Texas 

James Mabry 
Texas Department of 
Corrections 
Midway, Texas 

J. D. Middlcbrooks 
I^niisiana Correctional and 
Industrial School 
Dc Quincy, Louisiana 
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F. Moosberg 
Board of Control 
I)^ s Moines, Iowa 

Carolyn Parl<er 
Vocational HehabilHation 
Balias, Texas 

B. II Plymate 
State Prison 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Albert W. Rice 
Virginia State Penitentiary 
Richmond, Virginia 

bVlix Rodriguez 
Associate Warden, Cii?tody 
Penitentiary of New Mexico 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Edward A. Rufus, Director 
Institution Parole Services 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

T. C. Sanders, Warden 
Pi G-ReleasG Unit 
Richmond, Texas 

Leo Schmoige 

Washington Correctional Center 
Shelton, Wasliington 

James D. Seymour 
Florida State Prison 
Raiford, Florida 

Mark W. Sills 
Texas Education Agency 
Division of Vccational 
Rehabilitation 
Coipus Cbristi, Texas 



A. E. Slayton, Jr. 

Deputy Assistant Superintendent 
Richmond, Virginia 

Carl Smucker 

Illinois Youth Committee 

Rockfort, Illinois 

Lawrence A. Sneesby 
Division of Con ection.s 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

How'ard Sublett, Warden 
Texas Department of 
Corrections 
Huntsville, Texas 

David K. Siitherlin 
Work Release Administrator 
U. S. Prisons 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Father Robert P. Taylor, Director 
St. Leonard's House 
Chicago, Illinois 

Fred Terrinoni 
Department of Corrections 
Baltimore, Maryland 

J. L. Townsend 
Employment Counselor 
Avon Park Correctional 
institution 
Avon Park, Florida 

Michael Trower 

Department of Economics and 

Sociology 

North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 



Keith Tiirkington 
Supervisor of Counselors 
Vocational Guidance Service 
Houston, Texas 

L. E. Walters 
Assistant Director 
Training & Development 
Department of Corrections 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Carl White 

Missouri Department of 
Corrections 

Jefferson City, T^Iissouri 

William Winkler 
Texas Department of 
Corrections 
Pre-Release Unit 
Richmond, Texas 



1 Lt. Phillip D, Welsh 
3320 Retraining Group 
Lowry AFB, Colorado 





PROGRAM 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PRE RELEASE 
LOWMAN STUDENT CENTER 





SAM HOUSTON STATE COLLEGE 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1967 


9:00 A.M. 


REGISTRATION 


9:30 A.M. 


WELCOME 

Arleigh B. Temple ton, Kd.D., Pre.-idc nt 
Sam Hou.stoji State College 

George J. Beto, Ph.D., Director 
Texas Deinn tment of Corrections 


Presiding: 


George G. Killingcr, Ph.D., Director 
Iiistiliile of Contemporary Corrections and the 
Behavioral Sciences — Sam Houston State College 


10:00 A.M. 




Presiding: 


Leo .Jenkins, Pre Release Ceiiler, 
Canon City Colorado 


Topic: 


“Halfway House Programs — A National Overview' 


Speaker: 


0. J. Keller, Jr., Director, Division of Youth Scr- 
vice.s, State of Florida — Tallahassee 


11:00 A.M. 


COFFEE BREAK 


11:15 A.M. 




Topic: 


‘ The Evolving Program of a Pri\ ately Operated 
Halfway House’’ 


Speaker: 


Reverend Robert P. Taylor, Director 
St. Leonard’s House — Chicago, Illinois 


12:15 Noon 


RECESS FOR LUNCH 


12:30 P.M. 


LUNCHEON ~ LOWMAN STUDENT CENTER 


1:30 P.M. 




Topic : 


“The Km] Joy m on t Program of a Halfway H«nise 
for Narcotic Addicts” 
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Speaker : 


Keith Turkington, Supervisor of Counselors 
Jobs for Youth — Vocational Guidance Service 
Houston 


2:30 P.M. 


COFFEE BREAK 


2:45 P.M. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


Subject: 


“Problems and Progress in our Programs” 


^loderator: 


Leo Jenkins, Pre Release Center, Canon City, Colorado 


Panel : 


David D. Bachman, Deputy Director for Inmate 
Treatment, Florida Division of Corrections — 
Tallahassee 

First Lieutenant Phillip Welsh, Air Force Retraining 
Command — Lowry AP"B, Colorado 

Edward A. Rufus, Director 
Institution Parole Services — Harrisburg Penn- 
sylvania 


4:00 P-M. 


ADJOURN 


Presiding: 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1967 

George G. Killinger, Ph.D., Director, 

Institute of Contemporary Corrections and the 
Behavioral Scie?ices — Sam Houston State College 


9:00 A.M. 




Topic: 


“The Case For ami Concei)t of Pre Release” 


Speaker: 


VincetR 0‘Lcary, Director of Research, Information 
;md Training — National Council on Crime and 
Dclingucncy — New York, New York 


11:00 A.M. 


COFFEE BREAK 


11:15 A,M. 




Topic : 


“The ChaiTging Program of Pre Release at the 
Federal Level” 


Si^oakiT : 


Gerald A. Collins, Coordinator, ( omrminity Centers 
Program, Depart ment of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. 
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12:15 P,M. RECESS FOR LUNCH 



12:30 P.M. 


LUNCHEON — LOWMAN STUDENT CENTER 


1:15 P.M. 




Topic: 


“A Warden Looks at Pre Release" 


Speuker : 


J. E. Baker, Warden, Penitentiary of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, New JTexico 


2:15 P.M. 


COFFEE BREAK 


2:30 P.M. 




S’jbjcct: 


‘■problems of Research in Correctioiis" 


Moderator: 


George M. Camp, Ph.D., U. S. Penitentiary 
Marian, Illinois 


Panel: 


Bernard C. Kirby, Ph.D., Department of Sociology 
San Diego State College — ^San Diego, California 

Merritt K. Gilman, Task Force Director 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower 
Washing^ton, D. C. 

Charles M. P>iel, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Institute of Contemporary Corrections and the 
Beha vioral Sciences — Sam Houston State College 

Gordon S. JaecL, Office of the Criminologist 
Dej:)artment of Public Safety — Joliet, Illinois 


4:00 P.M. 


ADJOURN 


Presiding : 


ELI DAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1967 

W. Dee Kutach, Associate Director for Treatment 
Texas Department of Corrections — Huntsville, 
Texas 


9:00 




Topic: 


“The STEP Program and Work HcIoa.«c" 


Spcnkcr : 


Robert K, Joyce, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New ^*ovk, New York 
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10:00 A.M. 


COFFEE BREAK 



10:30 A.M. 



Topic : 


“Mauagenient and Operation of a Work Release 
Program’' 


Speaker : 


Robert Andc.^on, Chief of Classificatioji and After- 
Care, U. S. Reformatory — El Reno, Oklahoma 


12:00 Noon 


RECESS FOR I.UNCH 


12:30 P.M. 


LUNCHEON— LOWMAN STUDENT CPLNTER 


1 :30 P.M. 




Topic: 


“The News Media and Work KeTease” 


Speaker: 


Kuyk Logan, City Hiditor, The Daily Oklahoman 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


2:30 P.M. 


COFFEE BREAK 


2:45 P.M. 


CU^OUP DISCUSSION 


Subject : 


“The Future of the National Conference on Pre 
Release'' 


Prcsiclkig: 


J. E. Baker, Warden, Penitentiary of New Mexico 
Santa Fc, New Mexico 


4:00 P.M. 


ADJOURN 


0:00 A.M. 


SATURDA’i’, NOVEMBER 4, 1067 
THE TEXAS PRE RELEASE PROGRAM 


Host: 

Speaker: 


T. C. Sanders, \Nhrdcr, Pre Release Center 
Texas Departn^ent of Corrections 
Kichnionck Texas 

J. K. Hark. Su)>erint indent of Pre Release 
Pre Rele/j^e Crntt r 
4'cxa.s Dei a rim cut c‘f Correct ioi\s 
Itithnmnd, Texas 

TOUR OF FAClLlTiES 
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